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INTRODUCTION 


In  presenting  the  following  study  of  Russian 
Trade  conditions,  and  the  development  of  closer 
business  relations  between  Russia  and  New 
England,  the  Boston  Industrial  Development 
Board  is  responding  to  a  call  made  upon  the 
business  interests  of  New  England  by  Count 
C.  J.  Medikhovsky,  upon  the  occasions  of  his 
visits  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1914,  in  his 
capacity  as  the  official  commercial  representative 
of  the  Russian  government  to  the  United  States. 
Later  events  have  made  more  difficult  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  normal  study  of  this 
question  could  be  carried  on,  but  it  seemed  best 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  work  had  been  begun, 
all  possible  information  should  be  secured  pre- 
paratory to  the  resumption  of  normal  business 
relations  between  foreign  countries  now  at  war, 
and  the  United  States  in  general,  and  New  Eng- 
land in  particular. 

In  undertaking  the  work,  the  Board  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  former  Governor  Guild,  whose 
services  as  Ambassador  to  Russia  have  made 
him  an  authority  upon  Russian  conditions. 
The  direct  work  upon  this  study  has  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Edmund  Noble,  a  Russian  by 
birth,  but  a  man  trained  in  American  ways  by 
long  service  in  prominent  American  newspapers. 
Mr.  Noble  has  been  helped  in  turn  by  members 
of  his  family,  also  conversant  with  Russian 
conditions  and  the  Russian  language. 

From  the  information  herewith  published,  and 
the  suggestions  made  by  communications  and 
reports,  it  is  clear  that  with  a  resumption  of 
normal  business  conditions,  there  is  large  op- 
portunity for  American  manufacturers  to  de- 
velop closer  business  relations  with  the  important 
country  of  Russia.  The  same  data  makes  it 
clear  that  New  England  above  all  other  sections 
of  the  United  States,  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
development.    In  the  hope  that  this  preliminary 
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work  of  searching  the  field  for  possible  bigger 
New  England  business  may  be  of  service  to  the 
business  men  of  New  England  this  monograph 
is  published. 

If  the  Board  can  be  of  still  further  aid  in  any 
way,  its  services  are  freely  tendered;  if  a 
knowledge  of  Russian  Conditions,  and  the 
Russian  language  can  be  helpful  to  a  better 
understanding  of  either  matters,  touched  upon 
here,  or  questions  that  may  arise  from  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  business  men  to  still  further 
develop  Russian  business,  the  Board  takes 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  services  of  the 
particular  agent  who  has  had  charge  of  this 
publication. 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board 

John  N.  Cole,  Chairman 


MAYOR  CURLEY  ENDORSES  MORE 
DIRECT  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board  is 
in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  the  Mayor 
)f  Boston,  expressing  hearty  approval  of  the 
Dresent  movement. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  your 
Board  is  to  publish  a  monograph  on  the  op- 
.    portunities  presented  by  Russia  for  a  larger 
development    of    business    between  that 
nation  and  New  England. 

Boston  is  peculiarly  interested  in  this 
project  as  the  shipping  port  and  market 
place   for   the   tremendous  manufactured 
product  of  this  section  of  the  country.  New 
England's  manufactured  product  last  year 
amounted  to  over  three  billions  of  dollars 
and  represented  an  industrial  life  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  section  in  this  country, 
covering  manufactured  articles  demanded 
by  all  nations  in  the  world. 
/  We  produce  in  New  England  many  and 
/  varied  articles  of  great  importance  to  the 
/  development  of  Russia  in  the  new  era 
I    which  is  ahead  of  that  nation.    Russia  in 
\    turn  can  supply  this  market  with  raw 
materials  and   certain   commercial  goods 
needed  for  the  larger  development  of  in- 
dustrial life  in  New  England.   Through  the 
port  of  Boston  equipped  in  a  manner  to 
serve  foreign  shipping  most  efficiently  and 
economically,  this  product  should  go  in  and 
out,  carried  by  direct  steamship  lines  be- 
tween the  port  of  Boston  and  the  important 
commercial  ports  serving  the  interior  sec- 
tions of  Russia. 

The  city  of  Boston  pledges  its  heartiest 
support  to  every  effort  that  can  be  made 
to  improve  business  relations  and  develop 
increasing  business  transactions  between 
this  section  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Respectfully  yours, 
James  M.  Curley,  Mayor 


PORT  DIRECTORS  APPROVE 

The  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston  pledge 
their  support  to  the  movement  for  expanding 
trade  with  Russia  as  follows: 

The  Port  of  Boston  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  work  which  your  Board  is  doing  to 
develop  closer  trade  relations  between  New 
England  and  Russia.  A  sum  amounting  to 
more  than  $7,000,000  has  been  spent  in  the 
last  ten  years  by  the  National  Government  to 
develop  the  Port  of  Boston.  $5,728,971  has 
been  spent  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  last  three  years  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Port  Directors.  ( 
The  result  of  these  expenditures,  and  of  ( 
pending  appropriations  provide  for  further 
improvement  in  the  facilities  offered,  and 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  give  larger  consideration  to  the 
Port  of  Boston  as  a  direct  shipping  point 
for  the  enormous  imports  needed  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  a  larger  service 
through  direct  relations  between  the  big 
manufacturing  interests  of  New  England, 
and  such  countries  as  Russia.  , 
The  direct  control  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is  ' 
vested  in  the  State  Board.  The  members, 
individually,  and  the  Board  as  an  official 
body,  welcome  every  movement  that  will 
bring  a  great  nation  like  Russia  in  closer 
contact  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  in  particular  with  that  section  of  the 
United  States  known  as  "Industrial  New 
England"  which  represents  its  most  ex- 
tensively developed  manufacturing  terri- 
tory. With  relation  to  its  foreign  shipping 
this  section  is  capable  of  better  service 
through  the  Port  of  Boston,  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  the  Board  of  Port  Directors 
extends  every  facility  at  its  disposal  to 
make  this  service  available  to  every  call 
that  Russia  may  make  for  closer  relations. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
Edward  F.  McSweeney,  Chairman 


RUSSIA  AS  AN  EXPANDING  FIELD 
FOR  TRADE 


Russia,  when  the  war  came,  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  modernisation,  and  she  will  emerge  from 
the  war  in  closer  contact  with  the  world  and  in 
greater  dependence  upon  it  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  her  history.  Even  amid  the  clash  of 
battle  the  process  which  is  more  and  more  bring- 
ing her  into  the  currents  of  trade  goes  on.  Her 
peasants,  long  chained  to  communal  proprietor- 
ship, are  coming  into  the  individual  possession  of 
land,  and  her  soil  is  being  tickled  into  harvests 
with  the  improved  implements  forged  for  her  by 
the  age  of  iron  and  steel.  The  spread  of  her 
factories  is  increasing  her  resort  to  machinery; 
in  her  growing  cities  the  call  for  modern  con- 
veniences of  life  is  heard  ever  more  insistently. 
That  her  best  footwear  is  being  slowly  displaced 
by  the  western  shoe,  and  her  kaftan  discarded 
for  the  jacket,  implies  a  thousand  other  sub- 
stitutions. The  empire  is  being  transformed, 
and  the  transformation  means  new  energies  for 
Russia's  own  industries  and  new  demands  on 
the  world  which  the  world  must  supply. 

The  Progress  of  Russia 

As  a  field  for  this  enlarging  intercourse  Russia 
is  vast  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  figures  to 
describe  it.  The  empire  includes  over  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  and  has 
a  population  of  163,778,800,  shown  by  the  census 
of  1910  to  have  increased  in  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  by  33,199,000,  and  to  be  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  3,000,000  annually.  Since  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  it  has  moved  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  advance  has  been  at 
once  political,  educational  and  material.  The 
granting  of  a  duma  in  1905  marked  the  beginning 
of  representative  institutions  for  Russia,  and 
was  the  promise,  not  only  of  a  more  healthful 
development  within  the  empire,  but  also  of  more 
•sympathetic  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
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Under  the  lead  of  the  third  duma  illiteracy  is 
being  reduced,  and  the  nation  is  moving  towards 
a  system  of  universal  free  education.  Within  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years  the  government 
grants  for  secular  education  increased  from 
$350,000  in  1880  to  $27,500,000  in  1911, 
6,000,000  boys  and  girls  being  now  under  tuition 
as  compared  with  1,130,000  in  1880.  At  present 
only  53  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are 
actually  being  taught,  but  it  is  hoped  that  within 
a  decade  all  Russian  boys  and  girls  from  the  age 
of  8  to  11  will  be  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

From  1884  to  1907  the  Russian  government 
devoted  about  $75,000,000  to  harbor  construe-  i 
tion,  the  bulk  of  it  being  expended  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties.    In  1912  bills  were  passed  by  the  j 
Duma  by  which  the  work  of  improving  the  | 
mercantile  ports  was  spread  over  several  periods,  i 
and  credits  of  over  $50,000,000  were  voted  for 
the  first  five  years.    It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
next  quinquennial  period  over  $615,000,000  will 
be  expended  on  this  work.    Among  the  ports  to 
be  improved  are  Petrograd,  formerly  St.  Peters- 
burg ($6,500,000),  Odessa  ($5,000,000),  Niko- 
laiev   ($2,500,000),    Riga   ($2,500,000),  Libau 
($2,290,000),    Rostov    ($1,000,000),  Taganrog 
($225,000),    and    Batum    ($225,000).     Simul-  I  i 
taneously  Russia  is  pushing  the  development  of 
her  railway  system.    The  latest  returns  show  , 
that  the  expenditure  authorised  within  the  next 
three  years  will  reach  $740,000,000  on  state- 
built  railways  and  $525,000,000  on  private  rail-  I 
ways.    The  government  plan  provides  for  the  i 
construction  of  2,400  miles  annually  for  the  next  t 
six  years.   The  number  of  roads  under  construe-  ] 
tion  last  January  aggregated  6,888  miles,  the  i 
number  authorised  3,440,  the  number  projected  i 
4,055.    The  lines  planned,  besides  increasing  i 
facilities  of  communication  within   European  t 
Russia,  will  greatly  extend  present  connections  a 
with  Central  Asia  and  afford  quicker  transit  to  :  i 
and  from  the  better  populated  regions  of  Siberia.  !:  i 

Step  by  step  with  this  improvement  of  the 
means  of  communication  and  transit  goes  an 
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^  unprecedented  expansion  of  city  life.    In  the 
;  Russian  plain,  once  so  monotonous,  new  villages 
i  and  towns  are  arising.    The  urban  populations 
:  are  increasing  sensibly  faster  than  those  of  the 
1  country  districts.    In  twenty  years  St.  Peters- 
,  burg  added  to  its  inhabitants  an  increase  of 
i  136.7  per  cent,  Moscow  194.8,  Warsaw  253.0, 
:  Riga  264.6,  Kiev  261.7,  Rostov  310.0,  Ekaterino- 
1  Slav  508.0,  Baku  702.0,  Lodz  873.0,  Vladikavkaz 
I  1,205.0,  Blagoveshchensk  1,490.0,  and  Ivanovo- 
;  Voznessensk  3,896.2.     "Building  operations," 
says  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  ex- 
planatory memorandum  for  1913,  "have  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.    In  many  localities  not 
.  only  have  new  buildings  been  erected,  but  exist- 
;  ing  ones  have  been  extended  in  order  to  supply 
:  the  increased  demand  for  accommodation,  espe- 
cially for  municipal,  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion  purposes.     Besides   the   usual  dwelling- 
'  houses,  factories,  banks,  barracks,  waterworks, 
&c.,  are  being  erected;  the  railways  are  extend- 
I  ing  their  warehouses  and  stations.   The  builders 
were  especially  active  in  1909-1911  in  large  towns 
with  over  75,000  inhabitants,  and  likewise  in 
1  smaller  ones  with  up  to  5,000  inhabitants,  where 
I  the  number  of  new  buildings  for  1911  showed 
.  an  increase  of  70-90  per  cent  as  compared  with 
f  1907-8." 

[  The  Call  of  the  Cities 

In  most  cases  the  Russian  cities  have  grown 
.  too  fast  to  be  provided  with  up-to-date  facilities; 
;  in  1911  only  twenty  of  them  had  electric  street 
[  cars.  Writing  of  St.  Petersburg  last  year  Consul 
.  Jacob  E.  Conner  called  its  street-car  develop- 
;  ment  strikingly  belated.  "With  over  2,000,000 
I  inhabitants,"  he  says,  "it  has  only  about  50 
r  miles  of  street-car  lines.  In  the  busiest  parts  of 
,  the  day,  in  some  sections  of  the  city,  while  cars 
5  are  crowded  to  the  utmost,  the  sidewalks  are 
)  also  crowded  with  people  walking  in  the  same 
direction  to  business  in  the  morning."  In  light- 
>  ing  arrangements  an  enormous  improvement  is 
1  also  possible.   In  1911,  of  1,802  chief  towns,  only 
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886  were  lighted,  74  with  electric  light  and  35 
with  gas.  Of  762  towns  in  eastern  Russia  57  were 
lighted  by  electricity,  23  by  gas,  631  by  petro- 
leum, and  the  rest  unlighted.  Siberia  had  five 
cities  lighted  by  electricity  and  one  by  gas.  In 
the  Caucasus  and  Poland  oil  lighting  was  still 
the  rule,  11  towns  being  lighted  by  electricity  as 
against  172  lighted  by  oil.  Throughout  the 
Russian  empire  there  is  thus  a  growing  demand 
for  the  newest  conveniences  of  town  and  city 
life  —  street  cars,  gas  and  electric  lighting 
plants,  building  materials,  furniture,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  fittings  requisite  for  the  up- 
to-date  office  and  home. 

Russian  Country  Life 

New  needs  are  also  being  created  for  the 
country  life  of  Russia.  Not  only  is  the  land  sys- 
tem being  profoundly  modified  through  the 
substitution  of  individual  for  communal  owner- 
ship: the  government  is  working  to  secure  the 
settlement  of  valuable  areas  at  present  yielding 
no  income  to  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  working  agriculturalists 
from  thickly  populated  districts  where  the  price 
of  land  has  greatly  increased  to  districts  that 
offer  more  favorable  conditions  for  farming  and 
cattle-breeding.  In  1913  the  zemstvos  (pro- 
vincial assemblies)  spent  $8,000,000  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  $16,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  improving  agricultural 
conditions  in  Russia.  Up  to  the  present  the 
government  plan  has  been  accepted  by  about 
4,000,000  communal  peasants  —  a  quarter  of 
their  total  number  —  and  2,000,000  of  them 
have  thus  far  been  settled  on  farms  of  their  own. 
Since  1882,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  special  state 
peasants'  bank,  over  40,000,000  acres  of  land 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  not  count- 
ing the  lands  they  acquired  from  the  state  or 
from  the  imperial  appanages.  It  is  estimated 
that  peasant  farmers  now  own  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  arable  land  under 
cultivation  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  that  not 
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less  than  half  the  arable  land  belonging  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  population  is  actually  leased 
by  the  peasants.  The  government  is  meanwhile 
aiding  them  to  replace  the  old  wooden  izbas  with 
fireproof  dwellings;  during  the  past  three  years 
some  16,500  of  these  have  been  built.  Finan- 
cially the  peasants  are  also  being  assisted.  The 
formation  of  cooperative  village  banks,  whose 
function  is  to  lend  peasants  small  amounts  of 
money  for  productive  purposes,  began  four  or 
five  years  ago  Thousands  have  since  been 
opened,  and  their  membership  has  gone  up  to 
the  millions.  Last  year  there  were  20,000  in 
existence,  with  a  membership  of  over  5,000,000 
and  a  capital  of  $252,910,000  at  their-  disposal, 
of  which  the  state  contributed  $91,110,750. 
Many  cooperative  societies  have  also  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery,  dairy  farming,  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  pigs,  bee  farming  and  pisciculture. 

Developing  Siberia 

Along  with  the  movement  to  develop  European 
Russia  goes  the  government's  scheme  of  assisting 
migration  to  Siberia,  destined  to  open  up  the 
resources  of  that  vast  territory  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
plan  by  427,000  emigrants  in  1907,  664,000  in 
1909,  and  600,000  in  1910.  Another  stream  of 
colonisation  was  aided  to  find  its  way  into 
Central  Asia,  and  it  is  estimated  that  between 
1906  and  1910  nearly  340,000  famiHes,  or  over 
1,000,000  persons  in  all,  were  settled  in  the  two 
territories.  For  300  years 'during  which  Siberia 
had  been  a  Russian  possession  only  4,500,000 
Russians  had  settled  there;  during  the  past 
eight  years  this  number  has  doubled.  The  emi- 
grants are  transported  free  of  cost  to  themselves 
and  receive  a  grant  of  both  land  and  money. 
Since  1909  the  colonisation  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  aided  by  construct- 
ing 7,000  miles  of  road,  sinking  8,000  wells, 
building  200  churches,  opening  500  schools,  and 
establishing  400  medical  centres  with  several 
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hundred  doctors  and  400  nurses.  Three  hundred 
government  stores  of  agricultural  machines  and 
tools  are  in  operation,  furnishing  these  appli- 
ances on  easy  terms  of  credit.  Sawmills  supply- 
ing building  materials  have  also  been  organised. 

Agricultural  Russia 

Russia  is  overwhelmingly  agricultural,  and 
/    must  remain  so  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come. 


She  is  being  slowly  industrialised,  and  is  to  that 
extent   struggling  —  largely   with   the   aid  of 
foreign  capital  —  to  supply  her  own  markets ; 
but  in  view  of  her  present  output  of  manufac- 
tured goods  the  empire's  large  dependence  on 
foreign  imports  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely, ' 
the  high  tariff  duties  on  many  of  them  notwith- 
standing.  The  process  which  is  assimilating  her 
to  the  West,  bringing  in  needs  unfelt  before,  may 
be  seen  in  ever-enlarging  applications  of  capital 
to  industry,  and  in  the  gradual  creation  of  a 
factory  population  which  is  being  continually 
recruited   from  the  peasantry.     "The  whole 
territory  of  Russia,"  says  a  recent  Russian  ob- 
server, "has  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  ancient 
uniformity  of  the  country  disappeared,  as  well^ 
as  the  old  primitive  scheme  of  economics.  A 
territorial  division  of  labor  was  effected  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  country.  This 
division  is  bound  up  with  the  distribution  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  Russia.    Enormous  layers  of 
coal,  which  were  found  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  were  the 
foundation  of  the  coal-mining  industry.  All 
this  region,  formerly  desolate,  was  transformed 
into  a  mining  district.    Another  mining  district 
was  developed  in  Polish   Dombrova.  There 
metallurgy  attained  a  great  development.  Two 
other    and    older    metallurgical    centres,    the  , 
Moscow  district  and  the  Ural  district  were  sur- 
passed by  the  districts  of  Donetz  and  Dom- 
brova.  The  petroleum  wells  beside  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  in  the  valleys  of  Terek  and  Kuban  gave  '. 
rise  to  the  oil  industry,  which  to-day  employs 
an  enormous  amount  of  labor.   The  provinces  of  I 
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Moscow,  Vladimir,  Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl 
have  long  been  centres  of  the  textile  industry, 
which  has  found  yet  another  home  in  the  district 
of  Lodz,  Poland.  The  province  of  Varsovia  and 
the  south-west,  the  districts  of  Kiev  and  Podolsk, 
and  certain  districts  of  Central  Russia,  such  as 
the  districts  of  Moscow  and  Tula,  have  become 
a  'sugar  kingdom,'  being  covered  with  plan- 
tations of  beet  and  refineries.  Besides  these 
districts,  which  have  their  own  special  indus- 
tries, there  are  other  industrial  centres  in  which 
production  is  both  intense  and  varied,  such  as 
the  district  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  environs. 
There,  side  by  side  with  enormous  foundries,  are 
textile  factories,  shipbuilding  yards,  etc.  These 
industrial  regions  and  centres  are  the  principal 
citadels  by  whose  means  capital  conquers  and 
rules  the  great  eastern  plain  and  its  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Moreover,  capital  has  covered  the 
plain  itself  with  innumerable  lesser  fortresses. 
All  over  Russia,  from  the  Prussian  frontier  to 
China  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  White  Sea, 
4;hose  industrial  centres  are  coming  into  being 
by  force  of  which  the  energies  of  capital  pene- 
trate every  pore  of  the  national  life." 

From  1900  to  1908  the  factory  workers  in 
Russia  increased  from  1,343,000  to  1,559,000,  a 
growth  of  16  per  cent.  In  a  single  centre  alone  — 
that  of  Ivanovo-Voznessensk  and  Shuya,  and 
the  villages  of  Teikovo  and  Kohma,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vladimir  —  no  fewer  than  199,000 
persons  were  employed  in  cotton  mills,  while 
scattered  factories  in  the  same  centre  gave  work 
to  10,000  more.  In  1910  Lodz  had  569  factories, 
using  1,536,927  spindles  and  employing  82,086 
workmen.  Over  a  million  artisans  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  are  now  joined  together 
for  mutual  help  in  workmen's  cooperative  so- 
cieties, whose  programme  includes  federation  for 
wholesale  buying.  The  profits  are  divided 
among  the  purchasers  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases,  the  aim  being  to  buy  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  markets. 
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RUSSIA'S  TRADE  WITH  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


In  the  year  1912  Russia's  exports  amounted 
to  $734,922,000,  as  compared  with  $779,717,200 
in  1911;  her  total  imports  for  the  same  years 
were  $532,768,500  and  $526,672,000  respectively. 
Her  exports  to  the  United  States  were  put  by 
Russian  official  statistics  at  $6,935,500  in  1911, 
and  at  $9,267,400  in  1912;  her  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  European  Russia  amounted 
to  $51,918,700  in  1911,  $44,134,000  in  1912,  and 
$38,198,000  in  1913.  Germany  meanwhile  re- 
ceived $233,677,600  worth  of  goods  from  Russia 
in  1912,  as  compared  with  $252,591,500  in  1911, 
and  exported  to  that  country  in  1912  an 
equivalent  of  $267,343,700,  as  compared  with 
$245,572,100  in  1911.  Russia  exported  to  Great 
Britain  a  value  of  $173,348,000  in  1911,  and  of 
$168,501,300  in  1912,  and  in  these  years  received 
imports  from  Great  Britain  of  $79,245,600  and 
$71,713,700  respectively. 

Comparing  the  value  of  Russia's  different 
groups  of  imports,  the  greatest  increase  was  shown 
by  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  food  products,  but  in  neither 
class  was  the  increase  as  great  as  that  noted  in 
1911.  Among  the  manufactured  goods,  the 
heaviest  gains  were  shown  by  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, paper  and  paper  goods,  and  iron  and 
steel  goods,  while  general  iron  and  steel  ma- 
chinery and  cotton  goods  fell  off.  Among  food- 
stuffs, salt  herrings,  coffee  and  unspecified  fish 
showed  the  greatest  increases,  and  wheat  and 
rye  the  heaviest  losses.  Gains  of  more  than 
$6,000,000  in  coal,  $2,500,000  in  raw  rubber, 
$1,500,000  in  raw  wool,  and  $1,000,000  each  in 
chemical  products,  tin,  lead  and  raw  jute,  with 
smaller  increases  in  other  items,  were  more  than 
offset  by  losses  of  more  than  $12,000,000  in  the 
imports  of  raw  cotton,  $4,500,000  in  combed, 
spun  and  twisted  wool,  $2,000,000  in  leather, 
$1,000,000  in  tanning  materials,  and  smaller 
amounts  in  other  lines,  causing  a  slight  decrease 
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n  the  imports  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
)roducts.  The  export  statistics  of  Russia  for 
.912  showed  an  increase  in  each  group  over  1911 
ixcept  in  food  products,  in  which  the  falHng  off 
imounted  to  $100,000,000,  chiefly  on  account  of 
he  smaller  shipments  of  grain.  The  exports  of 
lluminating  oil  decreased  from  119,767,500 
rallons  in  1911  to  97,978,500  gallons  in  1912,  but 
ihowed  an  increase  in  value,  owing  to  the  great 
ise  in  price. 

The  "  Report  of  the  United  States  Department 
)f  Commerce  with  the  World,  1912-1913" 
Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  15),  gives  the  total 
ixports  from  the  United  States  to  Russia  as 
525,363,797  for  1913,  as  against  $21,515,660  in 
.912,  the  chief  totals  of  such  exports  for  1913 
)eing  as  follows : —  Agricultural  implements  and 
)arts  thereof,  $8,650,604;  machinery,  machines 
md  parts,  including  cash  registers,  stationary 
sngines,  metal-working  machinery,  pumps  and 
)umping  machinery,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writing machines,  $4,980,697;  raw  cotton, 
^4,523,929;  fibres,  including  twine,  $1,337,827; 
eather  and  manufactures  thereof,  $1,072,586; 
:opper,  $954,349;  naval  stores,  rosin,  $784,398; 
Dreadstuffs,  $548,525;  cars  and  carriages,  in- 
:luding  automobiles,  $519,076;  builders'  hard- 
ware and  tools,  $482,598;  oils,  $232,149;  meat 
md  dairy  products,  $215,609;  chemicals,  drugs, 
iyes  and  medicines,  $100,943.  But  inasmuch  as 
arge  quantities  of  American  goods  are  trans- 
shipped at  European  ports,  or  sold  through 
igents  in  other  countries,  the  Russian  official 
statistics  cited  above  do  not  show  the  full  extent 
)f  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
Russia.  Says  Mr.  John  H.  Snodgrass,  American 
:onsul-general  at  Moscow,  in  his  recent  report 
:o  the  American  Department  of  Commerce: 
'While  this  office  is  unable  to  furnish  definite 
statistics  as  to  the  value  of  America's  exports  to 
Russia,  it  has  secured  accurate  data  for  the  past 
two  years  (1912  and  1913)  as  to  the  value  of 
:ertain  articles  coming  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia,  such  as  cotton,  agricultural  machinery, 
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leather  and  the  like.  It  is  estimated  conserva- 
tively that  the  United  States  sells  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  a  year  in  raw  cotton,  and  perhaps 
$15,000,000  of  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  United 
States  sells  directly  and  indirectly  to  this  country 
at  least  $80,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  trade  will  come  nearer 
approximating  $90,000,000  a  year.  This  places 
the  United  States  second  in  the  list  of  exporters 
to  the  Russian  empire,  with  Germany  first  and 
Great  Britain  third.  In  the  same  way  the  extent 
of  Russia's  export  trade  to  the  United  States  is 
hidden  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  that 
trade  goes  by  way  of  other  countries  and  appears 
in  the  Russian  customs  figures  as  destined  for 
those  countries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  export  business  of 
Russian  products  is  controlled  by  Germans,  who 
have  strong  connections  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  their  principal  shipments  are  sent 
via  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  consequently 
enter  American  ports  as  German  goods.  This  is 
especially  true  of  hides  and  caviar.  Thus  while 
the  Russian  statistics  show  only  some  $9,000,000 
worth  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1912,  the  books  of  the  various  American  con- 
sulates in  Russia  and  Western  Siberia  show  that 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$31,000,000  was  declared  at  the  consulates  dur- 
ing the  year  for  direct  exportation  to  the  United 
States."  Among  the  articles  so  declared,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Snod grass,  were: — Hides  and 
skins,  $20,044,019;  wool,  $4,668,531;  flax  and 
hemp  products,  $992,545;  furs,  dressed  and  raw, 
$900,619;  rubber,  $732,538;  drugs  and  chemicals, 
$640,395;  oils,  $648,796;  wood,  $383,175;  fish 
and  products  thereof,  $311,633;  hair,  $249,234; 
crude  glycerine,  $139,850;  books,  $71,201;  alco- 
holic products,  $37,683;  silverware,  $20,150; 
church  articles,  $12,457;  butter,  $10,276. 
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HOW  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA  CAN 
BE  INCREASED 

The  letters,  interviews  and  reports  which 
follow  show  that  a  vastly  larger  trade  than  now 
exists  can  be  done  with  Russia,  that  it  can  best 
be  done  through  direct  sailings  between  the  ports 
of  the  two  countries,  and  that  it  can  be  done 
most  easily  as  well  as  most  economically  by 
utilizing  the  superior  advantages,  natural  and 
developed,  of  the  port  of  Boston.  The  same 
optimism  which  the  American  manufacturer  and 
merchant  put  into  their  home  business  would 
yield  rich  returns  were  it  extended  not  merely  to 
the  countries  south  of  us,  but  also  to  the  vast 
territories  and  populations  of  the  Russian 
empire.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
men  who  speak  with  the  authority  of  actual  ex- 
perience there  that  the  solvent  of  the  problem  is 
none  other  than  wisely  and  vigorously  directed 
business  enterprise.  On  the  export  side  it  is  a 
question  of  increasing  the  supply  of  American 
goods  the  Russians  already  prefer  and  cannot  do 
without,  and  of  creating  a  demand  among  them 
for  the  goods  they  are  ready  to  welcome  but  at 
present  know  little  or  nothing  of. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  success  is  per- 
sonal investigation  on  the  spot.  Business 
should  be  done  as  little  as  possible  through 
foreign  agents  abroad,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible through  American  representatives  at 
work  in  the  field.  As  a  means  to  efficient  contact 
with  that  field  our  agents  should  know  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited. For  years  past  German  firms  have 
paid  the  cost  of  lessons  in  Russian  to  selected 
members  on  their  staffs;  they  have  also  sent 
promising  young  men  into  the  country  to  learn 
the  business  methods  and  customs  of  the 
Russians.  The  printing  of  catalogues  and  the 
conducting  of  correspondence  in  Russian  form 
another  feature  of  the  business  campaign  which 
the  Germans  have  carried  on  so  successfully  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.    Publicity  work, 
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including  advertising,  is  as  sure  to  pay  for  itself 
in  Russia,  if  wisely  directed,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  credit  problem  solves  itself  once 
business  common  sense  is  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
The  impression  has  gone  forth  that  long  credits 
are  not  safe  in  Russia,  and  that  the  customary 
American  requirement  of  "spot  cash"  operates 
disadvantageously  to  the  extension  of  American 
business  in  a  country  which  is  supplied  from 
western  Europe  on  the  long-credit  system.  The 
clash  between  the  two  methods  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  nearness  of  the  European  trader. 
In  the  "Russian  Year  Book"  Dr.  Kennard  says: 
"British  firms  have  not  accommodated  them- 
selves up  to  date  to  the  sina  qua  non  of  Russian 
trade  —  i.e.,  the  giving  and  taking  of  credit. 
Germany  has  solved  the  difficulty  by  the  forma- 
tion of  banks  throughout  Russia.  The  German 
manufacturer  is  backed  by  the  German  banks, 
and  is  therefore  able  to  take  risks  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible,  for  the  banks  are  willing 
to  discount  bills  not  only  from  established 
Russian  firms,  but  also  from  land  or  mill  owners 
who  are  not  so  well  known.  They  will  even  dis- 
count acknowledgments  of  debts  from  the 
zemstvos,  on  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  enforce  payment."  The  outstanding  fact  is 
that,  even  without  a  system  of  American  banks 
in  Russia,  valuable  as  they  would  undoubtedly 
be,  business  can  be  as  safely  done  there  as  in  any 
other  European  country  provided  it  is  based  on 
personal  knowledge  and  careful  investigation. 
"Credits  are  long,"  writes  a  New  York  sales 
manager,  whose  letter  is  printed  below,  "but  it 
has  been  our  experience,  and  that  of  many  of 
our  friends,  that  in  the  end  Russia  will  pay  in 
full."  When  former  Governor  Curtis  Guild  was 
in  Russia  as  American  ambassador  from  the 
United  States,  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  life  of  the  country,  and  has 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying  that  he  found  the 
Russians  "scrupulously  honest." 
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Expanding  Trade 

Some  idea  of  what  organised  effort  may  do  to 
promote  trade  between  the  two  countries  will  be 
gathered  from  the  activities  carried  on  for  over 
five  years  past  by  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Petrograd  in  connection  with  the 
Russian  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  former  body  has  its  correspondents 
in  all  parts  of  western  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia  and  the  far  East;  it  is  continually  im- 
proving its  connections  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  centres  throughout  the  empire.  It 
answers  letters  of  inquiry,  publishes  a  journal, 
and  serves  not  only  as  headquarters  of  informa- 
tion for  merchants  and  manufacturers  every- 
where, but  even  supplies  valuable  data  to  the 
government  departments.  It  has  been  especially 
active  in  promoting  exhibitions  of  the  products 
of  both  countries.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Chamber 
is  to  promote  direct  dealing  between  them,  and 
thus  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  toll  which 
the  British,  in  common  with  others,  have  so  long 
been  compelled  to  pay  to  European  inter- 
mediaries. Another  object  was  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  rational  methods  of  packing  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets. 

In  view  of  this  form  of  British  enterprise 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  work  of  the 
same  kind  by  an  American  organisation  has 
already  begun  in  Russia,  and  is  now  in  full  course 
of  development.  In  March,  1913,  Consul  Snod- 
grass  announced  the  formation,  with  150  charter 
members,  of  a  Russian-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  stating  that  branches  of  it  would  be 
organised  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
In  January,  1914,  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  able  to 
report  that  the  organisation  of  the  Chamber, 
approved  by  the  Russian  government  in  May, 
1913,  had  been  formally  completed  by  the 
selection  of  a  directorate  of  twenty-four  business 
men  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  500  members  being 
obtained  in  Russia.  In  February,  1914,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Chamber  of  Exports  under- 
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took  to  obtain  information  from  business  houses 
concerning  trade  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  This  step  was  taken  to  facilitate  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  countries.  In  particular,  information 
was  sought  concerning  the  Russian  products 
most  largely  expbrted  to  the  United  States,  those 
on  which  a  reduction  of  duty  might  be  expected, 
and  the  American  products  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  admit  into  Russia  on  favorable 
terms. 

The  Russian  Fair 

In  the  search  for  markets  in  Russia  more  and 
more  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  great 
fairs,  which  bring  together  from  West  and  East 
vast  numbers  of  sellers  and  buyers,  and  result 
annually  in  an  enormous  turnover  of  goods  and 
money.  The  best  known  of  these  gatherings 
takes  place  at  Nizhni-Novgorod  on  the  Volga, 
from  July  15  to  September,  during  which  time 
the  sales  sometimes  reach  the  total  of  over 
$65,000,000.  Formerly  the  chief  articles  of 
commerce  offered  at  this  fair  were  tea,  raw 
cotton,  furs  and  skins;  to-day  the  articles  that 
figure  most  prominently  are  hides,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  manufactures  in  iron  and  other 
metals  for  the  use  of  the  peasants,  and  raw 
materials  such  as  furs,  horse-hair  and  camel- 
hair.  At  least  $2,500,000  worth  of  scythes,  bill 
hooks,  tools  for  turners  and  carpenters,  and 
brass  door-handles  are  sold,  most  of  them  now 
made  by  Russian  artisans  in  Toula  and  Pavlovsk. 

At  the  Irbit  fair,  a  small  town  in  the  Urals, 
held  each  year  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  a  large  trade,  amounting  to 
over  $4,000,000  is  done  in  skins  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  textiles.  One  of  the  most  important 
fairs  of  the  Russian  year  takes  place  at  Kieff, 
beginning  on  February  1st,  and  serving  as  a 
centre  for  sugar  producers,  agriculturists,  and 
representatives  of  the  various  Russian  indus- 
tries. It  is  also  especially  a  business  men's  fair, 
and  has  a  turnover  of  between  $1,000,000  and 
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$1,500,000  in  carpets,  silk,  ready-made  clothing, 
wood  and  horn  goods,  groceries,  flax,  machines, 
iron,  coal  and  salt.  At  the  Kharkov  fairs,  held 
at  four  different  times  in  the  year,  the  total  sales 
reach  the  value  of  nearly  $20,000,000  in  manu- 
factured goods,  groceries,  pelts,  metal  goods, 
leather,  wool,  and  sheepskins. 

Reporting  on  the  trade  of  Russia  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1914,  Consul-General  Snodgrass 
states  that  imports  into  Russia  over  the  Euro- 
pean, Caucasian  and  Black  Sea  frontiers  and 
from  Finland  exceeded  those  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1913  by  26  per  cent,  while  exports 
during  the  same  period  increased  by  20  per  cent. 
Imports  in  which  the  United  States  is  particu- 
larly interested,  and  which  showed  during  the 
same  six  months  an  appreciable  gain  over  those 
of  the  first  half  of  1913,  included  the  following: 
Ploughs,  reapers  and  self-binders,  tractors  (agri- 
cultural), threshers,  beeswax,  automobiles,  bi- 
cycles, motor  cycles,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  coal 
and  charcoal,  copper,  copra,  raw  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  fancy  and  toilet  articles,  cables,  rope  and 
twine,  fruits  (fresh  and  dried),  furs,  glassware, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  hand  tools, 
dynamos  and  motors,  metal -working  and  other 
machinery,  pumps,  typewriters,  tin-plate  manu- 
factures, lead,  leather  and  belting,  musical  in- 
struments, paper,  scientific  apparatus,  electrical 
appliances,  tanning  materials,  tobacco,  furniture 
and  manufactures  of  wool. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PORT 
OF  BOSTON 

An  enlarged  use  of  Boston  as  a  port  of  ex- 
change for  both  goods  and  passengers  is  plainly 
foreshadowed  by  the  developments  of  the  past 
few  years.  In  October,  1914,  figures  received 
from  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
from  the  Port  of  London  authorities  enabled  the 
Boston  Port  Directors  to  announce  that  Boston 
now  ranks  as  the  fifth  port  in  the  world,  follow- 
ing New  York,  London,  Hamburg  and  Rotter- 
dam, and  outdistancing  such  well-known  ports 
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as  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Marseilles  and  South- 
ampton. The  rank  of  various  great  ports,  esti- 
mated in  net  tons  of  the  vessels  entering  them 
for  the  year  ending  July,  1914,  is  as  follows: — 
New  York,  22,367,103;  London,  16,561,994; 
Hamburg,  13,979,000;  Rotterdam,  12,094,000; 
Boston,  11,755,071;  Antwerp,  11,690,000;  Liver- 
pool, 10,590,291;  Marseilles,  9,682,000;  South- 
ampton, 6,687,849.  "Boston's  8,061,733  net 
tons  in  the  foreign  trade,"  say  the  Port  Directors, 
"and  her  8,693,338  net  tons  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  make  a  total  at  this  port  of  11,755,071  net 
tons  of  shipping,  foreign  and  coastwise,  putting 
Boston  into  second  place  among  the  porLS  of 
North  or  South  America,  and  ranking  her  as  the 
fifth  largest  port  in  the  world."  The  port  im- 
provements now  well  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion involve  an  expenditure  of  $9,000,000  on 
docking  and  terminal  facilities,  and  include  the 
construction  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  of  Common- 
wealth Pier,  a  terminal  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor  especially  well  suited  for  the  largest 
combination  passenger  and  freight  ships.  At 
the  beginning  of  1913  fourteen  steamship  lines 
had  commenced,  or  were  about  to  commence 
new  services  or  had  materially  improved  their 
existing  services  at  the  port. 

In  all  this  an  increasing  fitness  of  Boston  as  a 
port  of  entry  for  immigrants  is  implied.  Some 
idea  of  the  possible  expansion  of  this  source  of 
traffic  may  be  gained  from  the  latest  returns  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Immigration.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  total 
immigration  into  the  United  States  from  the 
year  1820  was  32,027,424.  In  1820  the  number 
of  immigrant  aliens  was  8,385;  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  1,218,480  entered  this  coun- 
try, and  303,338  emigrant  aliens  departed  from 
it.  In  the  same  year  the  immigrant  aliens  ad- 
mitted from  the  Russian  empire  and  Finland 
numbered  255,660,  and  the  emigrant  aliens  de- 
parting for  those  countries  47,451.  The  inward 
passenger  movement  for  all  United  States  ports 
was  for  the  two  months  of  July  and  August, 
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1914,  187,500,  including  98,083  immigrant  aliens, 
25,163  non-immigrant  aliens,  and  59,686  United 
States  citizens.  The  outward  passenger  move- 
ments for  the  same  months  was  185,586,  made 
up  of  58,908  emigrant  aliens,  50,089  non-emi- 
grant aliens,  and  76,589  United  States  citizens. 
The  chief  American  Atlantic  ports,  in  the  order 
of  their  passenger  traffic,  are  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Providence,  R.  I.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Miama,  Fla.,  and  Key  West, 
Fla.  New  York's  passenger  movement  is  by  far 
the  largest,  amounting  for  July  and  August, 
1914,  to  117,666  arrivals  and  130,124  depart- 
ures. Boston  comes  second  on  the  list  with 
11,698  arrivals  for  the  same  two  months  — 
made  up  of  5,796  immigrant  aliens,  1,829  non- 
immigrant aliens,  and  4,073  United  States  citi- 
zens—  and  12,317  departures,  made  up  of  2,584 
emigrant  aliens,  3,783  non-emigrant  aliens,  and 
5,950  United  States  citizens.  The  total  trans- 
atlantic passenger  movement  through  the  port 
of  Boston  east  and  west  bound  combined  for  the 
calendar  year  1913  was  134,315  against  105,663 
for  the  year  1912,  and  96,262  for  the  year  1911. 

Boston,  being  the  nearest  of  our  larger  Atlantic 
ports  to  Europe,  offers  the  advantage  of  time. 
Its  advantages  for  the  immigrant  traffic  are  set 
forth  for  this  report  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Quinn, 
immigration  inspector  and  statistician  at  the 
port  of  Boston,  as  follows:  — 

In  New  York,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  immigrants,  the  inspection  has 
to  be  performed  in  a  very  hasty  manner, 
and  an  alien  must  be  returned  on  very  short 
notice,  when  not  admitted  on  primary  in- 
spection. At  other  Atlantic  seaports,  where 
..the  numbers  are  not  so  large,  the  immigrant 
alien  is  likely  to  get  a  better  chance  of  hav- 
ing his  case  heard  and  re-opened  or  ap- 
pealed in  shorter  time.  At  this  port  we 
give  them  all  the  opportunity  that  is  pos- 
sible. We  have  practically  sailings  every 
two  weeks.  A  person  arrives  on  a  Cunard 
boat,  say  to-day.  That  boat  is  going  to  sail 
probably  in  five  days.    The  immigrant  has 
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not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  his 
friends  or  relatives.  Now  we  do  not  send 
him  back  on  that  boat,  but  we  delay  the 
matter  for  two  weeks.  The  aliens  are  thus 
afforded  a  delay  to  that  extent,  and  it  works 
to  the  advantage  of  any  passenger.  In  the 
interim,  if  they  cannot  land  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  statements,  time  is  given  for 
their  friends  to  look  into  the  matter  and  see 
what  case  can  be  made  out  for  them.  We 
have  no  trunk  lines  from  Boston  such  as 
they  have  from  New  York.  But  we  have 
many  other  advantages.  It  is  a  shorter  run 
from  Liverpool  to  the  other  north  Atlantic 
ports.  And  though  we  lack  the  trunk  lines 
to  carry  passengers  through  the  West,  we 
have  ample  facilities  for  connecting  with  the 
other  through  lines.  This  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  Portuguese  who  arrive  here  and  go 
through  to  California.  Then  Boston  is 
nearer  Russia  than  any  of  the  other  ports. 
I  cannot  understand  why  steamers  which 
now  go  elsewhere  do  not  take  Boston  as 
their  port.  Then  there  are  the  delays  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  steamship 
companies  deal  with  the  regulations.  Under 
these  a  company  will  say  that  it  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  number  of  continental  passen- 
gers, on  which  there  is  a  limitation.  But 
there  is  no  limit  on  passengers  from  the 
British  Isles.  Say  a  steamer  is  Hmited  to 
5,000  while  it  has  a  chance  to  carry  7000. 
To  get  the  extra  number,  the  people  who 
want  to  come  here  are  encouraged  to  reside 
for  a  month  or  so  in  Liverpool  or  London. 
That  qualifies  them  to  be  taken  as  passen- 
gers from  the  British  Isles.  Now  all  that 
delay  of  a  month  would  not  be  imposed  on 
them  if  they  could  have  come  directly  to  the 
port  of  Boston.  They  would  be  saved  not 
only  the  time  but  also  the  expense  of  re- 
maining in  England. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Port  Directors  are 
prepared  to  give  all  needed  accommodation  for 
a  direct  steamship  line  between  Boston  and 
Russia  at  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5.  Here  also 
ample  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  re- 
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ception  of  immigrants.  It  includes  a  detention 
or  waiting  room  40  feet  wide,  an  immigration 
examination  room,  120  by  200  feet,  three  board 
rooms  for  examination,  rooms  for  medical  ex- 
amination, a  small  waiting-room  for  witnesses 
and  other  friends  of  immigrants,  toilet  and 
dressing  rooms,  a  lunch  counter,  offices  for 
purchasing  railroad  and  steamship  tickets,  and 
offices  for  money  changing. 

RUSSIA'S  MAGNIFICENT  RESPONSE 

Answers  to  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  Boston 
Industrial  Development  Board  show  eagerness 
in  both  countries  for  improved  trade  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  A  num- 
ber of  our  leading  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants contribute  statements  showing  how  their 
business  in  Russia  has  been  developed  and  in 
what  ways  American  trade  with  the  empire  may 
be  improved.  All  these  statements,  supple- 
mented by  contributions  from  men  of  large  out- 
look, well  acquainted  with  Russia  and  her  needs, 
reveal  an  optimism  regarding  the  situation 
which  is  full  of  promise.  The  heartiest  response 
to  this  Boston  effort  to  improve  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries  comes  from  Russia 
herself.  The  Russian  Government  is  cooperat- 
ing in  the  work,  and  from  important  manufac- 
turing organisations  and  firms  the  Board  has 
received  requests  for  closer  relations  with  our 
business  men,  backed  up  by  concrete  applica- 
tions for  goods  needed  in  Russia  —  long  lists  of 
them  —  asking  samples,  prices  and  conditions 
of  delivery. 

That  Russia  would  join  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment begun  here  in  Boston  was  foreshadowed 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  invitation  which  Foreign 
Minister  Sazonoff  officially  extended  to  this 
country  in  the  words,  "For  America  especially 
does  Russia  open  an  opportunity  for  an  indus- 
trial outlet  such  as  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated," followed  by  an  expression  of  his  hope 
"that  merchants  abroad  will  realise  this  won- 
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derful  opportunity  and  act  promptly."  In  order 
to  open  up  communication  with  official  bodies 
and  commercial  organisations  in  Russia,  the 
Board  addressed  letters  in  Russian  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  throughout  the  empire,  and 
the  replies,  though  delayed  by  war  conditions, 
are  now  coming  in.  Not  only  was  the  response 
immediate;  it  showed  eagernCvSs  for  cooperation 
with  us,  and  brought  one  more  evidence  that 
Russian  friendship  for  the  American  people  is 
far  from  being  a  mere  tradition.  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  of  Tavrida  at  once  for- 
warded the  Board's  communication  to  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Trade,  at  Petrograd,  and  the 
Department  as  promptly  sent  out  letters  to 
leading  manufacturing  and  commercial  organ- 
isations throughout  Russia  ''regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  commercial  relations  with  North 
America  in  connection  with  the  importation  of 
the  goods  and  manufactures  mentioned." 

Among  the  replies  received  by  the  Board 
is  a  communication  from  the  Foundry  Pro- 
prietors and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  Moscow  Industrial  District  —  an  important 
organisation  of  firms  supplying  a  population  of 
many  millions  —  in  which  the  association,  re- 
sponding in  splendid,  whole-souled  way,  asks 
prices,  samples  and  conditions  on  an  extensive 
list  of  articles  required  by  its  members,  and  asks 
the  Board  for  requests  from  American  firms 
"for  raw  materials  and  products  of  the  Russian 
soil  for  export  to  the  United  States."  Another 
communication  comes  from  the  Zemstvo  of 
Stavropol,  calling  for  drugs  and  drug  prepara- 
tions of  the  value  of  $100,000  annually,  with  a 
request  for  price  lists  and  conditions.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  Kovno  has  also  asked 
for  price  lists  on  a  variety  of  products,  stating 
that  he  will  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
purchase  of  American  goods  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  in  his  jurisdiction.  A  large 
demand  for  miscellaneous  goods  has  reached  the 
Board  from  Orenburg  with  a  request  for  illus-| 
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trated  catalogues  and  price  lists.  From  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tiflis  and  the  Kursk 
Zemstvo  also  come  requests  for  catalogs  and 
price-lists  of  American  goods.  M.  P.  D. 
Vaganoff,  the  millionaire  iron  founder,  control- 
ling the  iron  trade  of  Perm  and  South  Russia, 
sends  a  list  of  products  which  he  wishes  to  pur- 
chase in  the  United  States.  The  government 
administration  of  Kaluga  reports  that  with  a 
view  to  furthering  the  desired  commercial  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  the  United  States  it 
has  caused  to  be  published  in  the  Kaluga 
Government  Bulletin,  No.  73,  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can products  sent  to  it  by  the  Board.  That  the 
document,  through  publication  in  the  news- 
papers, had  a  wide  circulation  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  applications  that  have  reached  the 
Board  from  private  individuals  and  firms  in 
Russia. 

Supplementary  to  these  official  and  other 
communications,  are  many  valuable  letters  and 
reports  from  our  consular  officers  in  Russia, 
giving  precise  information  regarding  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  each  section  —  not  an  area  of 
it  neglected,  from  arctic  Arkhangelsk  to  Odessa 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  Riga  on  the  Baltic 
to  Vladivostok  in  the  Far  East.  The  demand 
for  American  goods,  as  well  as  for  a  market  here 
for  Russian  products,  thus  comes  to  us  with  un- 
precedented urgency  and  volume  from  every 
part  of  this  vast  empire,  and  is  reinforced  by  the 
interest  and  active  cooperation  of  the  Russian 
Government  itself.  In  no  previous  period  of  our 
history  has  an  American  city  been  approached  in 
this  way  by  a  foreign  people  with  the  offer  of  an 
enormous  trade,  running  in  all  probability  into 
a  value  of  billions  of  dollars,  that  needs  only  to 
be  organised  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Boston  is  the  city  thus  called  upon  in  this 
Russian  exigency  to  represent  its  own  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  activities,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  as  intermediary  for  New 
England  and  the  United  States.  Prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Russian  offers  is  necessary. 
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"The  main  point,"  says  one  of  our  consuls,  re- 
affirming the  advice  of  Foreign  Minister  Sazonoff , 
"is  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  at  once." 
If  the  chance  is  not  taken,  or  there  is  delay  in 
seizing  it,  the  Russians  will  be  compelled  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  the  things  we  neglect  to  supply, 
and  Boston,  as  well  as  New  England  and  the 
United  States,  will  lose  an  opportunity  of  service 
unique  in  the  economic  history  of  the  world. 
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RUSSIA'S  OFFICIAL  INVITATION  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Foreign  Minister  SERGIUS  SAZONOFF 

(Statement  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
September  15,  1914.) 

"The  eyes  of  the  world  just  now  are  fixed  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  armies  in  the  field.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  spectacular 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  newspaper  reader 
to  speak  at  this  time  of  mere  business  and  trade  relations. 
I  quite  well  realize  that  it  is  accounts  of  victories  and  routs, 
acts  of  heroism  and  magnificent  assaults  by  troops  that 
sell  the  newspapers,  but  beyond  and  above  aU  this  there 
now  exists  a  situation  and  an  opportunity  in  trade  and 
commerce  with  Russia  which  to  England  and  America 
may  mean  more  in  decades  to  come  than  it  is  easy  to 
realize. 

"For  years  past  Germany  has  been  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously pushing  her  trade  into  all  quarters  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  now  sells  us  above  £60,000,000  ($300,000,000) 
worth  of  products  yearly.  The  ground  has  been  broken  by 
Germany,  and  these  enormous  markets  for  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  products  are  now 
suddenly  cut  off  from  the  avenues  through  which  they 
have  been  supplied.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  commercial 
opportunity  for  England  and  America  that  has  ever  been 
offered. 

"  It  has  been  said  in  the  Maxims  of  Pascal  that  to  govern 
is  to  foresee.  This  is  not  only  true  of  politics  and  affairs 
of  government,  but  applies  as  well  to  trade  relations.  It 
is  that  country  which  foresees  the  situation  commercially 
in  Russia  that  will  reap  the  enormous  benefits  that  these 
markets  now  ofTer. 

"  It  is  not  merely  sufficient  that  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers should  offer  their  goods  here.  They  that  would 
profit  permanently  by  the  new  trade  conditions  of  this 
Empire  must  take  up  the  task  seriously.  Experts  should 
be  sent  here  now,  even  while  the  war  is  stiU  in  progress,  to 
study  and  examine  the  wants  of  our  country.  Our  duties, 
our  manner  of  doing  business,  our  present  and  future 
wants  and  growing  demands  should  be  studied  scientifically 
and  fundamentally,  so  that  when  peace  comes  those  chan- 
nels which  have  for  decades  flowed  deeply  with  German 
products  may  continue  to  flow  with  products  from  America 
and  England. 

"For  America  especially  does  Russia  open  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  industrial  outlet  such  as  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. We  have  an  empire  of  170,000,000  souls, 
and  the  £60,000,000  ($300,000,000)  yearly  that  we  have 
been  paying  Germany  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  demand 
that  will  soon  make  Russia  among  the  most  desirable  and 
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valuable  markets  in  the  world.  Railroad  building  and  new 
developments  everywhere  are  a  prelude  to  an  era  of 
prosperity  in  this  country  such  as  has  never  been  seen 
here  before. 

"I  cannot  too  emphatically  express  the  hope  that  mer- 
chants abroad  will  realize  this  wonderful  opportunity  and 
act  promptly,  for  when  the  war  is  over  will  come  realization 
of  this  situation  everywhere,  and  he  who  would  profit 
should  take  the  first  steps  with  the  least  possible  delay." 


TRADE  MARKETS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  HOW 
TO  SUPPLY  THEM 

By  HON.  CURTIS  GUILD 

Recent  United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  former 
Governor  of  Massachusetts 

(Summarised  from  an  address  before  the  Boston  City  Club, 
November  20,  1913.) 

Every  European  nation  is  bending  every  nerve  to  keep 
its  own  workingmen  busy  on  orders  for  Russia,  the  most 
promising  future  market  of  the  world.  Almost  at  the 
head  of  our  exports  to  Russia  are  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  which 
we  have  learned  to  use  in  the  United  States  are  especially 
adapted  to  Russia.  According  to  our  defective  statistics 
$9,000,000  worth  of  these  goods  were  sent  to  Russia  last 
year,  and  be  it  remembered  that  Russia  is  our  best  cus- 
tomer of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  along  that  line  of 
American  manufactures.  We  exported  to  her  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  copper.  Russia  is  a  tremendous  buyer 
of  raw  cotton,  her  purchases  running  to  $4,000,000  every 
year.  She  buys  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  binder  twine. 
All  these  figures  run  to  articles  used  in  agriculture.  She 
buys  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  American  typewriters 
annually.  But  the  best  report  as  to  the  real,  as  con- 
trasted with  our  apparent  exports  is  that  made  by  our 
singularly  able  Consul-General  at  Moscow,  Mr.  John  H. 
Snodgrass.  According  to  this  interesting  report  we  find 
that,  though  not  appearing  in  our  own  defective  export 
tables,  Connecticut  benefits  very  largely  from  our  exports 
to  Russia.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
builders'  hardware  are  sent  from  Connecticut  to  Russia 
every  year.  The  bolts,  door-knobs,  wood-screws,  hinges, 
every  kind  of  thing  used  in  building  a  house  that  is  hard- 
ware, goes  there  in  enormous  quantities. 

Another  product  which  similarly  does  not  appear  is 
Massachusetts  boots  and  shoes.  The  Russian  peasants, 
as  a  rule,  wear  long  boots,  but  in  the  great  cities  the 
ordinary  low-ankle  shoes  which  we  wear  are  not  only 
quite  possible,  but  quite  in  vogue.  I  was  present  myself 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  shoe  shop  devoted  entirely  to 
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American  shoes  and  nothing  else.  That  was  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  To-day  they  are  selling  in  that  little  shop  600 
pairs  a  day  of  Massachusetts  shoes.  On  a  side  street  in 
St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  large  department  store  of  which 
one  entire  department  is  devoted  to  shoes,  and  the  only 
kind  of  shoes  they  sell  and  the  only  kind  their  customers 
will  now  buy  are  Massachusetts  shoes. 

The  market  there  for  heavy  machine  tools  used  in  large 
machine-shops  and  railroad-shops  is  practically  bound- 
less, and  there  is  a  constant  invitation  for  American 
machinists  and  American  stationary  engineers  to  go  over 
there  and  establish  factories  for  the  making  of  those  tools. 
They  welcome  American  tools  but  are  glad  to  give  even 
better  opportunities  for  any  American  enterprise  that 
will  come  there  to  supply  the  Russian  people  with  Ameri- 
can machinery  made  on  Russian  soil.  American  grapho- 
phones  and  every  kind  of  musical  record  or  mechanical 
musical  instruments  are  sold  everywhere  all  over  the 
empire.  Rubber  goods  of  every  variety,  hose,  rubber 
boots,  divers'  apparatus,  all  things  made  from  rubber  or 
connected  with  rubber  in  any  way,  one  finds  in  Russian 
shops  universally,  commanding  a  ready  market. 

It  seems  odd  that  in  Europe  there  should  anywhere  be 
a  place  for  American  automobiles  —  in  Europe  which 
produces  those  magnificent  German,  French  and  Italian 
motor  cars  on  which  we  levy  so  heavy  a  duty.  Yet  in 
Russia,  although  every  kind  of  art  of  salesmanship  is 
used  by  the  agents  of  these  European  automobiles,  it  is 
impossible  to  import  American  automobiles  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  At  the  military  manoeuvres 
in  Russia  in  1912  there  was  a  test  for  automobiles  for  use 
in  war  time.  All  kinds  of  tests  were  made.  There  were 
tests  to  see  which  automobile  would  get  over  the  ground 
fastest;  there  were  tests  to  see  which  automobile  would 
get  over  rough  ground  and  uneven  ground  in  the  shortest 
time;  there  were  tests  of  endurance,  of  long-distance 
running,  every  kind  of  test.  It  was  a  Yankee  automobile 
that  got  the  first  prize  in  the  Russian  military  manoeuvres. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  market,  and  the  profit  there  is 
enormous.  The  American  automobile  is  primarily  built 
for  a  country  which  more  nearly  resembles  Russia  than 
any  other  country,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  the  pos- 
sibilities there  are  simply  enormous  for  our  trade. 

Taking  the  real  figures  of  our  exports  to  Russia,  as 
supplied  by  Mr.  Snodgrass,  Russia  as  a  market  for  Ameri- 
can cotton  is  worth  to  us  not  $4,000,000  but  $50,000,000  a 
year.  The  real  truth  is  that  while  we  buy  from  Russia 
about  $27,000,000  of  goods  a  year,  Russia  buys  from  us 
goods  to  the  value  of  at  least  $150,000,000.  Regardless 
of  anything  to  do  with  political  affairs,  1  submit  that  that 
is  not  a  market  to  be  despised.  Now  the  trade  of  the 
South  American  countries  is  well  worth  having.  Our 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  a  mighty  good  thing 
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in  sending  delegates  there.  But  rubber,  coffee  and  other 
South  American  products,  except  wool  and  hides,  the 
Argentine  staples,  do  not,  like  Russian  products,  find  the 
central  market  for  the  whole  western  hemisphere  here 
in  Boston.  Is  it  wrong  to  suppose  that  similar  missionary 
work  among  Russian  business  men  at  their  own  homes 
might  not  have  just  as  good  results  in  Russia  as  this 
expedition  is  sure  to  have  in  the  lesser  markets  of  South 
America? 

The  imports  from  Russia  are  things  we  cannot  do  with- 
out. They  include  the  skins  of  calves,  of  cattle,  of  goats 
and  of  sheep  from  different  parts  of  Russia,  our  own 
country  not  producing  enough  hides  for  our  leather  in- 
dustries here  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  for  our 
leather  industries  here  in  New  England.  Some  of  them 
are  kinds  of  hides  and  skins  not  produced  in  any  other 
country,  all  that  kind  of  wool  skin,  for  example,  which 
we  call  astrakhan,  found  in  southern  Russia.  Another 
kind  of  hide  we  cannot  do  without  is  the  hide  of  the 
Russian  horse,  the  skin  of  which  furnishes  the  furred 
horse-hide  or  pony  coat  for  winter  garments  and  automo- 
bile wear,  and  the  coverings  for  baseballs.  Then  Russia 
produces  a  certain  kind  of  wool  which  is  used  for  carpets 
and  is  of  a  variety  not  grown  at  all  in  the  United  States. 
What  flax  we  use  we  have  to  import  almost  entirely  from 
Russia.  Russia,  again,  is  practically  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  that  produces  platinum,  and  its  value  is  going 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  largely  owing  to  its  value  in 
dentistry,  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  lights,  and  in 
every  field  "\^here  electricity  is  used.  Silver  is  found,  gold 
is  found,  along  with  lead,  iron  and  all  useful  metals.  The 
resources  of  Russia  show  that  the  country  has  tremendous 
possibilities,  the  surface  of  which  has  scarcely  yet  been 
scratched. 

Now  Boston  is  the  prime  market  in  the  United  States 
for  Russian  products.  Not  only  should  American  com- 
merce be  promoted  with  Russia,  but  Boston  commerce 
should  be  promoted  with  Russia,  and  in  the  way  that  is 
being  done  by  the  able  gentleman  who  represents  Russia 
here,  my  friend  Mr.  Conry,  who  has  secured  at  least  one 
call  a  month  from  one  of  the  Russian  steamship  lines. 
Do  you  appreciate  that  Boston  is  the  second  greatest  wool 
market  in  the  world?  London  usually  sells  more  wool  than 
Boston,  but  there  have  been  years  when  Boston  has  sold 
more  wool  than  London.  Therefore,  if  Russia  wants  to 
sell  her  wool  best  she  must  come  to  Boston.  There  is  no 
city  in  the  United  States  where  hides  are  sold  to  such  an  i 
extent,  horse  hides,  cow  hides,  any  kind  of  hides,  for 
Boston  is  the  centre  of  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  of  ' 
the  whole  United  States.  Hides  form  the  principal  item 
of  all  the  Russian  exports  to  the  United  States.  Where 
could  Russia  sell  them  better  than  right  here  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  by  coming  to  the  primal,  the  original  market?  ! 
Then  take  our  exports  to  Russia,  the  principal  of  which 
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3  cotton.  If  you  Boston  business  men  are  smart  you  will 
)ring  about  what  happened  before.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
Boston  was  a  great  exporting  centre  for  cotton,  because 
)y  the  arrangement  of  freight  rates  we  could  bring  cotton 
ip  along  our  American  coast  line  and  land  it  here  in  Boston 
n  connection  with  cotton  intended  for  our  own  mills  and 
ransship  it  to  any  port  in  Europe.  What  could  be  done 
jefore  can  be  done  again.  If  we  can  possibly  get  it  done, 
)ne  of  these  days,  let  us  have  a  free  port  in  Boston.  And 
nstead  of  transshipping  American  goods  at  Hamburg, 
^ondon,  Bremen  and  Marseilles,  let  us  transship  them  at 
Boston,  and  let  us,  not  the  European,  get  the  trans- 
shipping profit.  We  have  already,  through  the  enterprise 
)f  Boston,  through  rates  from  the  West  that  would  take 
:are  of  our  American  exports  of  agricultural  machinery 
ind  binding  twine,  and  here  we  are  right  in  the  centre  of 
ihe  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  the  mechanical 
^oods,  of  the  builders'  hardware,  of  those  other  articles 
:hat  are  all  of  Russian  consumption,  and  of  the  articles 
ivhich  we  hope  and  believe  they  can  consume  in  the  future. 

By  studying  the  tastes  of  the  Russian  consumer  a  tre- 
mendous market  can  be  obtained  for  many  kinds  of  goods 
not  now  exported  to  any  extent.  The  Russians  appre- 
:iate  our  pickles  and  preserves  highly,  though  as  yet  they 
import  few.  Even  such  a  common  article  of  food  as  the 
canned  stewed  tomato  is  unknown  in  Russia.  Russians 
who  tried  it  asked  where  they  could  buy  it  after  finding 
it  palatable.  The  only  advice  I  could  give  them  was  to 
import  it  from  a  good  Boston  grocery  house,  done  up  in 
the  original  New  England  package.  Even  the  humble 
Boston  baked  beans,  I  believe,  could  be  sold  extensively 
in  Russia.  Here,  again,  is  Boston,  the  greatest  candy- 
producing  city  in  the  world.  Yet  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  Russian  market  for 
candies  and  preserves.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question 
that  any  serious  attempt  here  to  make  an  entrance  into 
that  Russian  market  would  meet  with  great  success; 
because,  while  some  other  European  preserves  than  their' 
own  are  u.sed,  these  cannot  be  sold  at  the  modest  prices 
which  our  simple,  home-made  pure  articles  can  be  sold  at. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  artificial  coloring  in  our  American 
goods  with  our  pure  food  laws,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
tremendous  market  in  Russia  for  our  canned  goods  and 
candy,  not  only  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  purity.  Let  me  add  that  Russia  is  tre- 
mendously fond  of  apples.  They  import  them  in  great 
quantities.  But  their  apple  imported  is  a  corky  yellow 
pippin.  It  is  literally  yellow  and  not  red.  You  do  not 
see  a  juicy  red  apple  in  St.  Petersburg  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  Now  for  a  rosy  red  apple  there  is  no 
end  to  the  market. 

One  other  point.  The  accommodation  for  immigrants 
is  better  and  cleaner  here  in  Boston  than  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States.    My  information  on  that  is  not  only 
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from  official  sources,  but  I  came  over  in  a  German  steamer 
filled  with  emigrants  from  eastern  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  The  captain  told  me  —  this  was  on  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line — 'It  is  astonishing  that  we  did  not  come 
here  before.  I  cannot  understand  it.'  He  said,  'You  know, 
we  handle  a  large  immigrant  business.  Sometimes  it  takes 
two  or  three  days  to  get  the  docks  clear  of  them  in  New 
York,  and  these  poor  people  don't  know  where  to  go 
when  they  leave  the  dock.  Here  you  give  us  a  fine  wharf; 
they  have  only  to  walk  across  the  street;  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  on  which  I  arrive  every  steerage  passenger 
is  out  of  my  ship  and  on  his  way  West  or  wherever  he 
wants  to  go.' 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  better  that  I  can  recommend 
to  you  than  to  stand  by  your  own  port  directors  and  learn 
to  know  Russia  better  if  you  want  to  get  its  markets.  I 
have  always  found  the  Russians  scrupulously  honest. 
They  are  sharp  bargainers  in  trade,  and  they  are  very  slow 
in  getting  business  done.  Long  conversations  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  contract  which  by  us  would  be  settled  in  a 
day  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  serious  conversation  which 
has  to  be  carried  through  for  days  and  days.  If  Americans, 
especially  Bostonians,  who  have  absolutely  the  most  to 
gain  by  increasing  Russian  trade,  would  simply  study 
the  Russian  people,  study  their  good  traits,  study  the 
advantages  which  are  there,  and  study  Russian  business 
methods,  there  is  an  empire  there  just  waiting  to  be  de- 
veloped by  American  enterprise,  that  is  welcoming  Ameri- 
can capital  with  open  arms  —  a  great  country  where  they 
have  learned  to  use  American  agricultural  machinery  and 
feel  that  they  cannot  get  along  without  it,  and  are  using 
more  and  more  of  our  cotton.  We  ought  to  know  more  of 
this  kind,  brave,  patient,  artistic  people,  not  as  their 
enemies  paint  them,  but  as  they  are.  Let  us  try  to  make 
them  use  more  and  more  of  our  manufactured  goods.  Let 
us  try  to  promote  more  and  more,  with  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  the  dignity  of  both  countries,  a  better  era 
of  good  feeling,  not  mere'y  that  dollar  diplomacy  may  be 
advanced  and  that  we  may  get  a  better  market  for  our 
merchandise,  but  that  we  may  promote  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  better  state  of  civilization  and  good  will 
throughout  the  inhabitable  world. 
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BOSTON  AS  A  PORT  OF  EXCHANGE 
BETWEEN  NEW  ENGLAND 
AND  RUSSIA 

By  the  HON.  C  J.  MEDZIKHOVSKY, 
Commercial  Attache  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Embassy 
at  Washine^ton,  D.  C. 

Most  goods  of  Russian  origin,  in  the  trade  of  Russia 
with  the  United  States,  are  destined  for  the  markets  of 
Boston  and  the  New  England  States,  for  which  Boston  is 
the  port,  and  of  the  American  goods  sent  to  Russia,  the 
biggest  part  of  them  also  comes  from  the  same  locality. 
The  reasons  why  Boston  and  the  New  England  States 
send  the  larger  part  of  the  total  export  to  Russia  are  as 
follows: 

Boston  is  the  most  important  centre  of  such  manufac- 
turing industries  as  leather,  wool,  hemp,  flax  and  rubber. 
Of  other  American  industries  that  may  figure  in  Russian 
export  trade,  Boston  has  big  steel  mills,  agricultural 
machinery  factories,  factories  manufacturing  mechanical 
apparatus,  shoemaking  machinery  and  many  others. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  industries  could  be,  and 
some  of  them  are,  furnished  with  raw  materials  of  Russian 
origin.  Adding  to  this  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  City  of  Boston  itself,  which,  with  the  sur- 
rounding manufacturing  area,  has  more  than  one  and  a 
half  milUon  population,  the  importance  of  Boston  as  one 
of  the  biggest  centres  of  American  trade  with  Russia, 
becomes  self-evident. 

In  the  period  of  1844-1861  American  sailing  vessels  used 
to  trade  between  Boston  and  the  Russian  Baltic  ports. 
Boston  was  then  getting  from  St.  Petersburg  skins  and 
hides,  flax  and  flax  tow,  hemp  and  hemp  tow,  crucible  steel 
and  iron,  etc.;  from  Archangelsk  it  was  receiving  timber. 
To  Russia  Boston  used  to  send  principally  cotton,  leather 
goods,  naval  stores,  and  other  articles  of  manufacture.  The 
total  export  and  import  trade  amounted  to  between  four 
and  six  million  dollars.  After  the  sixties,  goods  began  to  be 
carried  in  steam  vessels,  and  as  neither  of  the  two  countries 
had  any  steam  merchant  marine  of  sufficient  tonnage  for 
the  carrying  trade,  the  trade  was  captured  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  the  result  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
imports  began  to  come  to  the  United  States  via  other  coun- 
tries, reshipped  and  not  directly.  However,  the  trade  did 
not  diminish,  but  was  constantly  increasing.  At  present, 
the  Russian-American  Line  has  taken  away  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  from  foreign  countries,  but  all  of  the  freight, 
most  of  which  is  for  Boston,  is  brought  by  that  line  to  New- 
York  and  from  there  reshipped  to  Boston.  The  abnor- 
mality of  the  situation  has  been  more  than  once  pointed 
out  by  people  interested  to  the  management  of  the  Russian- 
American  Line,  which  finally,  last  year,  sent  its  steamer, 
"Birma,"  to  Boston  on  a  trial  trip.   This  was  done  twice, 
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without  success,  and  abandoned.  But  the  facts  clearly 
show  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  proper  organization,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  trade.  The 
line  was  without  its  own  agents  in  the  city;  the  sailings  of 
the  vessels  were  not  advertised  properly;  there  was  the 
constant  uncertainty  of  regular  sailings;  and  then  the 
inability  of  the  line  to  take  emigrants  aboard  for  the  return 
voyage.  Therefore,  this  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
Russian-American  Line  should  not  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  impossibility  of  direct  trade  between 
Boston  and  one  of  the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia. 

The  goods  that  could  be  carried  in  direct  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  are: 

Imports  to  the  United  States.  Hides,  Skins  and 
Wool.  To  establish  the  exact  figure  of  the  importation  of 
hides,  skins  and  wool  is  impossible,  as  most  of  it  is  brought 
by  foreign  lines,  reshipped  at  English,  German  and  French 
ports,  and  therefore  registered  by  the  United  States 
custom  houses  accordingly.  The  tonnage  of  the  skins 
brought  from  Russia  in  the  year  1913  directly  into  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  Boston  amounted  to  over  25,000 
tons.  The  purchases  were  made  through  foreign  agencies 
and  New  York  broker  firms.  Hides  are  brought  to  Boston 
in  a  roundabout  way,  the  same  as  skins.  Wool  is  brought 
to  Boston  via  other  ports,  while  most  of  it  is  consumed  in 
or  around  the  city  of  Boston,  the  biggest  woollen  mills  of 
the  country  being  situated  there.  All  hides,  skins  and  wool 
may  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  Boston  directly  from 
Baltic  ports. 

Hemp  and  Flax.  In  the  year  1913  the  Port  of  Boston 
received  79,610  bales  of  flax  valued  at  $1,997,000.  Russia 
sent  3,566  tons  out  of  the  total  to  the  value  of  $749,706, 
and  almost  all  of  it  was  reshipped  from  London. 
There  were  135,000  bales  of  hemp  brought  into  the  port, 
but  only  290  tons,  to  the  value  of  $53,353,  were  registered 
as  Russian,  while  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  much 
bigger  part  of  it  was  of  Russian  origin. 

Scrap  Rubber.  In  the  year  1913  Boston  received 
scrap  rubber  to  the  value  of  $200,000,  but  only  $24,800 
was  given  as  the  Russian  part  of  it.  (The  total  import 
from  Russia  into  the  U.  S.  for  that  year  is  valued  at 
$750,000.) 

Butter,  Eggs,  Fowl,  Caviar.  Although  Boston  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  these  products,  there  will  be  presented 
a  big  opportunity  for  receiving  these  goods  from  Russia  as 
New  York  now  does. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  articles  that  could  find  a 
ready  market  in  Boston,  but  they  are  of  minor  considera- 
tion and  too  many  to  enumerate. 

Exports  from  the  United  States.  The  Boston  Cus- 
tom House  statistics  show  that  the  exports  from  Boston 
to  Russia  in  the  year  1913  amounted  to  the  very  incon- 
siderable sum  of  $140,170.    The  real  export  figures  are 
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much  bigger,  but  owing  to  the  present  trade  conditions, 
they  are  hidden  from  us.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that 
the  figure  as  given  by  the  Custom  House  should  be  multi- 
plied a  score  of  times.  Among  the  export  manufactures 
from  Boston  to  Russia  which  will  find  a  good  market  there, 
I  will  cite  cotton,  agricultural  machinery,  leather  goods, 
shoes,  naval  stores,  automobiles,  typewriters  and  a  good 
many  others.  Most  of  the  present  export  goes  through 
foreign  channels  and  is  reshipped  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, in  that  way  losing  the  name  of  American  products. 

The  Port  of  Boston.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
port,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  wharf  line,  the  depth  of 
the  channel,  its  modern  warehouses,  machinery  for  han4- 
ling  freight,  direct  railroad  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  etc.,  put  it  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  best  ports  of  the  world.  It  is  nearer  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  than  New  York  by  190  miles.  Boston  is  a  better  port 
for  the  delivery  of  Russian  imports,  since  the  majority  of 
them  are  for  Boston  and  the  neighboring  states.  Also  it 
is  a  good  point  at  which  to  land  immigrants,  as  a  good 
many  of  them  will  stay  there,  and  those  wishing  to  go  to 
other  industrial  centres,  such  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
various  western  points,  may  do  so  at  an  advantage,  since 
the  railroad  fare  from  Boston  to  those  points  is  cheaper 
than  from  New  York. 

This  throws  a  little  light  on  the  subject  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  the  way  it  goes  now  and  the 
way  it  should  go.  Certainly  it  can  be  vastly  improved 
to  the  benefit  of  both  countries  by  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  people  interested  in  the  trade. 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  OPINIONS 


CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL 
Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  expansion  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  find  no  menace  in  the  folds  of  the  Russian 
flag.  By  this  new  era  opening  before  the  Jews  in  Russia 
none  should  profit  more  (after  those  Jews  themselves) 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  We  are  a  sentimental  folk,  and  none 
would  be  quicker  than  we  to  respond  commercially  to  the 
better  feeling  between  Russia  and  ourselves  which  is  sure 
to  result  when  we  learn  of  the  changed  attitude  of  Russian 
public  opinion  toward  their  Russian  compatriots,  due  to 
the  latter's  gallant  participation  in  this  great  war.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war,  the  feeling 
throughout  Russia  against  Germany  will  be  such  as  to 
require  that  there  be  substituted  goods  other  than  those 
"made  in  Germany"  for  the  vast  quantities  hitherto 
supplied  by  German  factories.  And  who  is  better  equipped 
or  should  be  readier  to  step  into  that  wide  and  wealthy 
field  than  we?  Where  can  our  manufacturers  find  richer 
new  markets  or,  to  view  it  from  another  angle,  in  what 
better  way  can  the  Siberian  railway  increase  its  traffic 
than  by  carrying  our  products  landed  at  Vladivostock 
from  our  Pacific  ports? 

This  fascinating  subject  will  doubtless  receive  the 
earnest  attention  it  deserves  from  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade  of  the  United  States,  now  fully 
aroused  to  the  local  importance  of  increasing  our  foreign 
markets.  Nor  have  the  possibilities  of  the  great  Russian 
field  entirely  escaped  the  attention  of  our  people.  During 
the  last  three  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  address 
nearly  200  commercial  bodies  all  over  the  country,  speak- 
ing chiefly  of  South  American  trade  opportunities,  and  I 
remember  well  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  bodies  made 
such  inquiries  regarding  Russian  markets  as  to  indicate 
that  they  were  already  beginning  to  realize  their  pos- 
sibilities. If  our  people  avail  themselves  of  this  chance  to 
reach  Russian  markets,  American  capital  will,  of  course, 
seek  the  opportunities  of  investment  there  which  our 
entrance  into  those  markets  will  disclose  to  our  merchants, 
and  thus  will  Russia  gain  as  much  from  us  as  we  from  her. 
If  these  successive  steps  be  taken,  as  seems  probable  be- 
cause of  the  advantage  to  all  concerned,  then  will  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
splendid  patriotism  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  this  great 
crisis  of  their  nation  —  a  patriotism  which  will  indirectly 
have  effected  a  better  understanding  between  two  great 
nations  having  so  many  reasons  for  a  warm  friendship. 
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C.  E.  MacPHERSON 


Head  of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  United  States 

(Summarised  from  an  Address  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  May  20,  1914.) 

Russia's  population  of  over  171,000,000,  growing  at  the 
rate  of  3,000,000  a  year,  are  of  the  white  race.  They  have 
the  same  ideas  of  civilization,  which  are  improving  yearly, 
in  keeping  with  the  advanced  civilization  that  you  have 
here.  In  the  United  States  you  have  not  all  whites,  and 
you  cannot  classify  them  as  a  unit  in  the  requirements  of 
civilization  as  you  can  in  Russia.  In  1902  there  were 
$258,000,000  worth  of  goods  imported  into  Russia  of  all 
kinds  of  manufactures;  in  1912  there  were  $506,000,000 
worth.  These  figures  of  themselves  are  quite  significant, 
but  all  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  fully  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  bulk  that  is  exported  from  this  country  to  Germany  is 
of  American  products,  American  manufacture,  that  is 
handled  by  commission  houses  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  with  agencies  in  Germany,  who 
tack  on  their  profits,  and  then  it  goes  to  a  jobber  in  Russia, 
and  then  there  is  a  commission  to  the  dealer  who  sells 
direct.  If  you  will  eliminate  all  those  mediums  you  can 
raise  your  prices  fully  five  per  cent  and  be  fifteen  per  cent 
below  the  prices  that  Germany  is  getting  to-day,  although 
German  labor  is  cheaper,  and  Belgian  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
maybe  English  labor  is  cheaper.  But  your  more  perfected 
machinery  and  your  lower  overhead  charges  by  working 
day  and  night  when  necessary  reduce  your  cost  to  a  figure 
where  you  can  compete  with  any  one  of  them. 

The  first  subject  I  have  here  is  agricultural  machinery. 
Some  manufacturers  here  have  the  idea  that  inasmuch 
as  the  J.I.  Case  Company  and  the  International  Harvester 
Company  have  factories  in  Russia  they  are  cut  out  of  all 
competition;  but  I  want  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  all 
that.  Last  year  in  Russia  there  was  a  little  over  twenty- 
three  million  rubles'  worth  of  machinery  manufactured, 
and  almost  twenty-six  million  rubles'  worth  imported 
from  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  about  Germany, 
England,  Sweden  and  so  forth.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
bolster  up  the  home  trade  the  Russian  government  gives 
a  bounty  specifically  on  threshing  machinery.  In  1912 
$75,000  was  paid  out  for  bounty,  in  1913  $175,000,  and  the 
appropriation  for  1914  is  $350,000.  In  shipping  threshing 
machinery  with  traction  engines  combined  you  pay  no 
duty  on  your  traction.  You  can  ship  it  as  a  combined 
article  of  machinery,  and  you  pay  no  duty  on  your  power. 

In  establishing  agencies  in  Russia  to  deal  in  agri- 
cultural machinery  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  your 
own  office  and  your  own  branch.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  if  you  have  an  agent  who  is  financially  responsible  he 
may  handle  three  or  four  other  outside  lines  such  as  Ger- 
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man,  English  and  Belgian,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the 
sum  total  of  his  sales  and  does  not  care  which  he  sells.  If 
you  have  an  agent  of  your  own  with  an  office  he  is  naturally 
going  after  your  business,  to  your  advantage.  Credit  is  a 
question  you  have  to  deal  with.  But  in  extending  credit 
you  charge  eight  per  cent  for  that  credit  and  get  a  letter 
signed  by  a  notary  stating  that  they  have  bought  so  much 
for  you  at  a  certain  price,  and  you  can  discount  that  for 
six  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  that  makes  it  practically  the 
same  as  if  it  were  a  bill. 

There  are  over  twenty-six  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles competing  in  Russia  today,  Italians,  Germans, 
Austrians,  French,  English,  and  American.  Of  the  Ameri- 
can automobiles  the  Ford  and  the  Hupp  have  perhaps  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  Their  success  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  send  out  demonstrating  cars  and  show 
the  people  what  the  cars  will  do.  It  seems  to  me  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  man  located  as  far  away  as  Russia  to  buy 
something  on  a  catalogue,  and  nine  out  of  ten  catalogues 
are  printed  in  English  and  they  cannot  read  them.  If  you 
send  them  only  to  the  leading  cities  those  catalogues  may 
do  very  well,  but  you  cannot  expect  a  man  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  to  know  Russian  and  to  be  able  to 
read  a  Russian  catalogue.  A  man  who  picks  up  a  cata- 
logue and  cannot  read  it  does  not  buy  anything.  Further- 
more, the  prices  quoted  are  at  a  discount.  It  will  be  better 
to  quote  rock-bottom  prices,  and  then  a  man  can  ask  the 
freight  and  the  duty,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  he  has 
got  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  give  any  figures  to  your  agent, 
you  ought  to  give  them  a  net  price,  and  that  will  catch 
the  Russian  dealer  every  time. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  Russia  for  auto- 
biles,  which  should  be  overtired  rather  than  undertired, 
owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads.  But  the  auto- 
mobile is  not  so  important  as  the  truck.  The  reason  for 
the  vast  possibility  in  developing  the  sale  of  automobile 
trucks  is  that  the  trunk  railroads  carrying  the  grain,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-seven  in  Russia  and  one  in  Finland, 
are  away  off  from  most  of  the  country  that  produces  the 
grain.  They  use  a  one-horse  wagon  that  can  haul  at  the 
outside  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  on  good  roads.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  furnishing  of  the  grain  to  the  railroad  centres 
$125,000,000  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Russian  government 
for  the  building  of  9,000  miles  of  new  wagon  roads  in  the 
next  fifteen  years.  You  also  have  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  get  in  on  the  road-making  machinery,  because  the 
machinery  they  are  using  to-day  in  Russia  is  not  up  to  .i 
date.  In  combination  with  the  road- working  machinery 
you  could  possibly  include  rock-crushing  machinery.  That 
would  not  only  be  useful  and  helpful  in  the  construction 
of  the  roads  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  such 
roads,  but  likewise  in  the  construction  of  concrete  build- 
ings, reinforced  buildings,  and  in  preparing  the  raw 
material  for  the  Portland  cement  factories.   The  Portland 
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cement  industry  in  Russia,  owing  to  the  requirement  for 
more  concrete  reinforced  buildings,  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  since  last  November  up  to  March  1st  there 
were  seven  new  constructing  companies  organized  in 
Moscow,  with  a  capital  of  from  one  to  three  million  rubles. 

Belting  is  largely  furnished  at  the  present  time  from 
Germany  and  England.  All  that  Germany  imports  from 
this  country  practically  goes  to  Russia,  almost  ninety  per 
cent  of  it.  The  reason  Germany  is  able  to  send  so  much 
of  American- made  belting  from  there  is  that  they  saturate 
it  with  a  kind  of  prepared  chemical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sold 
in  Russia  by  weight  and  not  by  measurement.  If  you 
know  anything  about  belting  you  know  what  that  means. 
If  you  saturate  it  and  increase  your  weight  thirty  per  cent 
you  have  gotten  the  point.  Brickmaking  is  also  a  very 
good  line.  There  are  only  seven  factories  in  Russia,  with 
a  stock  capital  of  almost  3,000,000  rubles.  Several  new 
ones  are  to  be  built  this  spring. 

In  canal  construction,  coal-mining,  copper-smelting  and 
rolling,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  American  ma- 
chinery in  Russia.  One  of  the  leading  things  that  can  be 
exported  from  this  country  in  the  chemical  line  is  am- 
monia for  refrigerating  plants.  The  Russian  government 
is  inaugurating  a  system  of  refrigerating  plants  on  all  the 
railroads  to  encourage  the  export  of  such  things  as  butter 
and  eggs  and  poultry  from  Siberia,  and  during  the  coming 
summer  there  are  to  be  tests  made.  Of  chemical  factories 
there  are  fifty-two  concerns  operating  in  Russia  with  a 
capital  of  43,000,000  rubles,  and  still  they  import  pretty 
nearly  27,000,000  rubles'  worth.  There  are  twelve  con- 
cerns making  electro-technic  products,  with  a  capital  of 
21,000,000  rubles.  The  Westinghouse  and  General  Electric 
companies  both  have  their  factories  in  Russia,  one  being 
at  St.  Petersburg,  one  at  Odessa,  and  one  at  Moscow. 
There  are  thirty-four  flour  mills  operating  with  a  capital 
of  47,000,000  rubles,  and  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for 
American-made  flour  machinery.  The  demand  is  growing. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  import  of  American  flour-making 
machinery  has  nearly  trebled.  There  were  importations 
of  iron  and  steel  products  in  1912  amounting  to  16,000,000 
rubles,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  metallurgical 
works  in  Russia  have  a  capital  stock  of  nearly  1,000,000,000 
and  are  producing  almost  as  much  as  the  French.  This 
spring  the  duty  was  taken  off"  1,000,000  puds  in  order  to 
enable  the  foundries  to  get  the  castings  ready  for  their 
machinery.  They  were  hung  up  for  lack  of  iron.  One  firm 
in  Moscow  imports  $1,000,000  worth  of  patent  leather 
from  the  United  States  to  furnish  the  army  with  the 
necessary  material  for  sword  and  cartridge  belts.  Shoe 
importations  are  quite  important.  The  Walkover  Com- 
pany have  a  factory  and  eight  stores  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  two  in  Odessa,  one  in  Kharkoff",  and  one  in  Kiev. 

In  Russia  the  government  subsidizes  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  they  have  in  the  country.   When  a  new 
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foreign  corporation  makes  application  for  a  charter  there 
is  a  special  sheet  which  has  the  question,  "What  special 
privileges  do  you  require,  and  for  how  long?"  So  they 
expect  to  give  you  something  for  what  you  are  giving  in 
return  to  increase  and  develop  the  local  industries.  You 
are  not  hurting  their  feelings  at  all.   They  expect  it. 

The  economic  growth  of  Russia  in  the  last  ten  years  is 
really  the  only  one  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  well  as  indus- 
trially. If  they  had  the  same  institutions  in  Europe  as  you 
have,  Russia  would  be  ahead  of  what  she  is.  But  with 
the  assistance  of  the  government  and  the  direct  capital  of 
the  government,  without  extra  tax,  you  will  realise  that 
it  takes  time,  and  when  they  have  grown  in  all  their 
branches  as  they  have  in  the  last  ten  years,  no  industry 
outside  the  cotton  goods  paid  less  than  ten  per  cent  on  its 
capital  stock,  and  from  that  up  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
you  will  realize  what  a  country  it  is.  In  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  not  been  such  a  thing  as  a  failure  in  a  banking 
house,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  some  very  small 
concerns.  No  joint  stock  company  has  failed.  The  capital 
has  increased  from  three  and  one-half  to  forty  million 
rubles.  That  shows  you  how  much  the  country  requires 
to  keep  it  moving. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  credit,  which  is  such  a 
grievous  one,  can  be  easily  overcome.  If  you  are  dealing 
with  a  responsible  man  over  there,  and  the  party  shipping 
from  here  is  responsible,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
counting your  note  at  six  per  cent.  As  to  the  security  in 
sending  your  stock  over,  there  are  institutions  in  Russia, 
which  are  special  banks,  and  through  the  Minister  of 
Finance  they  have  to  guarantee  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  that  makes  you  perfectly  secure.  Through 
these  same  institutions  you  can  get  a  cheap  storage  room 
and  have  all  your  affairs  attended  to  at  a  nominal  charge. 
So  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  credit 
question  you  can  disabuse  yourself  of  it.  The  main  trouble 
with  the  development  of  trade  relations  between  America 
and  Russia  is  that  we  are  not  dealing  direct. 
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WHAT  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
MERCHANTS  SAY 

L.  S.  Holtzoff  &  Co.,  Custom  House  Brokers,  New  York. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is  a  big  market  in 
Russia  for  all  kinds  of  goods  produced  in  New  England, 
as  well  as  in  this  country  generally.  By  taking  some 
special  measures,  this  market  could  be  developed  to  a  very 
large  extent." 

The  foreign  agent  of  a  leading  American  hardware  com- 
pany writes: 

"We  fear  that  we  have  very  little  information  of  value 
to  you,  since  our  business  in  Russia  has  largely  been  con- 
ducted through  middlemen,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
no  definite  information  as  to  conditions  there.  We  might 
state.,  however,  that  it  has  been  our  opinion  that  a  direct 
relationship  with  Russian  houses  would  increase  our 
business,  and  until  the  recent  upheaval  in  Europe  we  had 
been  intending  to  make  a  first-hand  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  market." 

The  New  York  Sales  Manager  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Machine  Tool  Company: 

"The  writer  spent  several  months  in  Russia  in  1913, 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  properly  handled,  Russia 
affords  an  excellent  market  for  American  manufactures. 
For  the  introduction  of  any  product,  agents  speaking  the 
native  tongue  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  market 
than  in  any  other.  Many  engineers  have  been  educated 
in  Germany,  and  speak  German,  but  outside  of  the  big 
cities,  the  Russian  tongue  is  essential.  Credits  are  long, 
but  it  has  been  our  experience  and  that  of  many  of  our 
friends  that  in  the  end,  Russia  will  pay  in  full.  Any 
facilities  which  will  increase  the  direct  communication  be- 
tween America  and  Russia  are  of  importance.  As  a  result 
of  the  present  disturbance  in  Europe,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  chances  for  American  exportation  to  Russia  will 
eventually  be  greatly  increased  as  soon  as  means  of  com- 
munication are  again  opened.  Russia  covers  a  wide  ter- 
ritory,— one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  earth — and  con- 
sequently, its  demands  are  varied,  the  climate  ranging 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  fertile  land  in  South  Russia.  We 
have  been  working  through  agents  on  the  ground." 

The  representative  of  an  American  leather  company  with 
head  offices  in  Boston  says: 

"We  naturally  import  some  skins  from  Russia,  and  any 
shipping  facilities  which  would  give  lower  costs  between 
Russian  ports  and  Boston  would  of  course  be  an  advan- 
tage. Our  exports  to  Russia  are  not  large  and  we  have 
never  done  any  satisfactory  business  direct  with  Russian 
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buyers.  We  would  not  think  of  extending  credit  in  that 
country  and  even  when  shipments  have  been  made,  sight 
draft  against  biil-of-lading,  there  have  been  difficulties  in 
getting  deliveries  and  payments  made.  From  our  ob- 
servation, we  would  say  that  the  most  important  thing 
to  improve  trade  relations  between  Russia  and  this  country 
would  be  the  introduction  to  American  merchants  of 
Russian  merchants  of  responsibility,  and  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  deal  along  broad-gauged  lines  as  is  necessary 
for  successful  trading  at  such  distances." 

The  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Campdlo,  Mass.,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  doing  a  successful  business  in  Russia, 
says: 

"We  have  had  no  trouble  in  shipping  goods  through 
Germany  into  Russia.  As  you  know,  the  tariff  is  very 
high,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  send  any- 
thing but  the  very  best  and  highest  priced  goods  into 
Russia  with  the  present  tariff.  In  relation  to  a  line  of 
steamers  running  to  Libau,  would  say  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  ship  all  our  goods  that  way  from  Boston,  that 
are  going  into  Northern  Russia,  especially  St.  Petersburg, 
and  could  during  the  year  give  them  quite  a  little  in  the 
way  of  freight.  Of  course,  the  chief  obstacles  in  doing 
business  in  Russia  are  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessarj'  as  to  the  credit 
of  the  people.  As  my  experience  is  limited,  of  course  I 
could  not  speak  from  that  end,  but  certainly  one  must 
know  the  language  in  order  to  do  business  successfully, 
and  then  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  unless  representatives  were  sent  there  to  be 
located,  whom  you  could  trust  and  work  with.  It  will 
need  a  good  deal  of  capital  and  experience  to  make  a 
success  in  my  opinion.  I  happen  to  have  a  representative 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  Russia  and  knows  the  lan- 
guage and  the  people,  and  so  I  have  more  confidence  to 
go  ahead  than  I  would  under  other  circumstances." 

The  chief  member  of  another  leading  Massachusetts  shoe 
firm  writes: 

"  Until  this  war  started,  we  have  had  for  some  years  a 
growing  business  in  Russia  from  our  headquarters  in 
Berlin.  Since  we  did  not  do  our  business  direct,  and  as 
all  our  trade  was  handled  from  Berlin,  we  are  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  retaining 
business.  In  a  general  way,  we  can  say  that  the  tariff 
on  shoes  is  so  high  that  none  but  the  high  grades  of  shoes 
can  find  a  market  there.  The  minority  of  the  people  is 
extremely  wealthy,  and  are  free  buyers  of  the  best  grades 
of  everything.  Most  merchants  desire  a  long  time  in 
settlement.  I  doubt  if  the  business  we  do  there  is  in- 
fluenced in  any  way  by  the  facilities  of  shipping  from  this 
country  to  Russia.    The  establishment  of  a  direct  line 
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j  from  Boston  to  Russia  would  not,  in  my  mind,  add  much 
j  to  our  business.   The  line  will  come  soon  enough  when  the 
j  merchants  wake  up  and  go  after  the  business  themselves, 
j  Since  this  war  is  bound  to  destroy  old  barriers  and  customs, 
]  and  create  new  ones,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  will  be 
the  most  desirable  way  of  seeking  the  market  in  the  future. 
We  can  hardly  look  for  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  with  the 
tremendous  war  bills  to  be  paid.   It  would  seem,  however, 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  foreign 
I  merchandise  as  a  result  of  the  war.   The  only  business  we 
have  obtained  there  has  been  by  seeking  it  in  the  same 
way  we  do  American  business;    that  is,  send  salesmen 
and  go  after  it  in  the  most  energetic  way.    I  know  of  no 
better  way  that  will  get  definite  results." 

The  representative  of  an  American  manufacturing  firm  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  Russian  business  for  many 
years  and  has  travelled  throughout  the  country  writes: 

"We  are  doing  a  very  large  and  satisfactory  business 
.  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia.    We  maintain  our  own 
line  of  branch  houses  each  in  charge  of  its  own  manager 
I  with  its  own  travelling  organization  working  a  certain 
prescribed  territory,  just  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  we 
I   do  in  America.    Prior  to  establishing  our  own  line  of 
branch  houses,  however,  our  business  was  done  through 
the  local  merchants  to  whom  we  sold  the  goods  and  they 
in  turn  imported  and  resold  them.    We  were  able  to  find 
and  did  find  reliable  and  responsible  dealers  who  handled 
our  goods  in  their  respective  localities.   Some  of  our  goods 
are  duty  free,  others  carry  tariff  at  different  rates,  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff"  schedules. 

"As  regards  credits,  we  have  found  them,  both  as  regards 
doing  business  with  the  Russian  merchant  who  imported 
the  goods  and  with  the  retail  dealers  since  establishing 
our  own  branch  houses  and  distributing  the  goods,  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  credits  in  America  for  similar 
business.  It  is  possible  to  make  bad  credits  in  Russia  just 
as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make  bad  credits  in  America. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  as  we  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence to  do  a  safe  business  in  Russia  if  proper  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  the  credit  risk  just  the  same  as  you 
would  do  in  America. 

"As  regards  routes,  there  are  established  lines  operating 
to  the  Baltic  ports  (Windau,  Riga  and  Libau).  Goods 
are  also  sent  into  Russia  via  Danzig,  Germany.  For  South 
Russia  there  is  not  a  very  regular  or  well-established  ser- 
vice through  the  Black  Sea  ports  from  which  goods  are 
distributed  inland.  Our  own  shipments,  however,  are  a 
large  volume  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  irregular 
service  to  properly  handle  so  that  we  have  for  some  years 
sent  out  cargo  steamers  loaded  exclusively  with  our  own 
goods.  The  Hamburg-American  line,  however,  have 
recently  contemplated  and  we  believe  have  established  a 
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line  from  Hamburiy  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  in  connection 
with  their  American  service.  Naturally,  the  better  and 
most  direct  communications  that  we  can  have  between 
America  and  the  Russian  ports,  the  more  favorable  it  is 
to  the  business,  whether  the  lines  of  steamers  would  sail 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore  or  any  other  accessible 
port  and  whether  arriving  at  Windau,  Libau,  or  Riga. 
Windau  is  by  all  means  the  most  important  port  on  the 
Baltic,  considering  the  amount  of  goods  distributed  from 
there  for  Central  and  Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia,  that  is 
at  least  as  far  as  our  experience  goes. 

"It  is  true  that  a  great  quantity  of  American  goods  go 
into  Russia  indirectly,  that  is,  they  are  sent  in  by  German 
concerns  who  purchase  the  goods  in  America  and  resell 
them  through  their  own  travellers  and  agents  in  Russia, 
and  in  this  connection  frequently  use  imitations  and  copies 
of  American  goods  to  supply  the  requirements  after  and 
in  connection  with  establishing  the  demand  on  the  Ameri- 
can product, 

"As  regards  business  in  general  in  Russia  or  any  other 
of  the  important  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  do 
a  safe  and  satisfactory  business  on  many  lines  of  American 
manufacture,  but  the  only  way  it  is  likely  to  result  satis- 
factorily to  a  concern  whose  business  is  of  any  importance, 
is  to  have  their  own  personal  representation  by  men  who 
thoroughly  know  their  goods  and  their  business.  In  this 
connection  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  if  an  American 
House  wishing  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  can 
obtain  a  man  speaking  certain  foreign  languages  as  well 
as  having  a  knowledge  of  their  business,  but  if  it  comes 
to  choosing  as  between  sending  a  man  who  does  not  speak 
any  foreign  language  but  who  does  know  their  business 
or  sending  a  man  who  knows  the  foreign  language  but 
does  not  know  their  business,  there  should  be  no  choice  — 
by  all  means  the  man  knowing  the  business  should  be  sent. 
The  language  can  be  bought,  and  in  fact,  many  of  the 
important  importing  houses  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
will  speak  English  to  the  representative  of  American 
concerns  in  whose  goods  they  are  interested,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  reasons  why  many  American  concerns 
have  not  met  with  greater  success  in  export  business  has 
been  that  it  seemed  to  them  a  long  way  off  to  send  a  per- 
sonal representative  to  investigate  the  market  of  some 
foreign  country,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  probably 
send  a  traveller  to  the  Pacific  Coast  or  up  into  Canada  or  to 
Mexico  which  might  be  practically  as  great  a  distance 
and  at  as  great  or  even  greater  cost.  There  is  an  enormous 
business  in  Russia  to  be  done  by  Americans  or  some  one 
else,  and  America  could  command  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  it  than  we  now  receive,  if  the  American 
manufacturer  was  better  represented  in  those  markets, 
and  a  better  representation  should  be  a  personal  and 
individual  one,  the  same  as  the  concern  has  in  America. 
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"In  this  connection  it  is  likewise  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  satisfactory  commercial  relations  should 
also  be  again  formed  with  Russia.  Our  present  situation 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  American  exporter  of  goods  to 
Russia.  We  should  have  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty 
with  Russia  protecting  the  American  exporter  in  his  efforts 
and  in  the  trade  that  he  may  establish. 

"I  hope  this  may  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  many 
American  manufacturers  to  get  into  direct  contact  with 
the  enormous  business  in  Russia  and  Siberia  that  was 
available  prior  to  the  present  disturbed  conditions  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  that  will  be  available  to  a  greater 
extent  after  they  have  passed.  The  Russian  people  are 
friendly  to  America  and  American  goods.  Business  can 
be  safely  done  in  Russia  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
situation  brought  about  by  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  soon  be  put  into  shape  by  the  negotiation 
of  the  new  treaty,  and  thereby  assure  to  the  American 
exporters  and  manufacturers  a  stable  condition  under 
which  they  can  build  up  a  permanent  business." 

From  the  Mitchell- Lewis  Motor  Company,  Racine,  Wis.: 

"There  is  little  we  can  state  regarding  business  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  So  far,  all  our 
transactions  have  been  handled  through  our  Paris  offices, 
which  are  in  closer  touch  with  all  the  European  countries. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  anything  which  tends  to 
establish  more  direct  connections  between  the  two  coun- 
tries will  foster  and  increase  American  business  in  Russia, 
and  a  direct  steamship  line  from  Boston  to  Russia  will 
certainly  favor  the  expansion  of  that  trade,  especially  if 
the  rates  are  low  and  quoted  in  a  simpler  way  than  is  now 
done  by  most  steamship  companies.  Their  endeavor 
should  be  to  facilitate  c.  i.  f.  quotations  at  any  Russian 
port.  We  also  believe  in  the  advisability  of  creating 
American  banks  in  Russia,  since,  as  you  know,  at  present 
all  of  the  transactions  have  to  be  handled  through  Paris, 
London,  or  Antwerp.  Any  steps  you  might  take  towards 
those  ends  will  have  our  hearty  endorsement." 

From  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  {Inc.,) 
Racine,  Wis.: 

"Your  letter  has  been  passed  to  the  writer  for  reply. 
Answering  your  direct  question,  'Are  you  in  favor  of  a 
direct  line  between  Boston  and  Russia?'  will  say  that  we 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  line  of  boats  from  an  Atlantic 
seaboard  direct  to  Russia.  We  personally  are  more  inter- 
ested in  one  that  will  go  direct  to  Odessa  rather  than  any 
other  Russian  port,  for  the  reason  that  our  branch  house 
which  handles  the  Russian  trade  is  located  at  Odessa. 
We  handle  our  business  in  Russia  the  same  as  we  do  in 
this  country,  which  is  through  our  own  branch  house 
organization,  and  they  contract  with  local  dealers  as  a 
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means  of  getting  the  goods  into  the  purchasers'  hands. 
As  to  credits  in  Russia,  we  conform  to  the  practice  of  that 
country  as  to  time,  terms,  etc.,  and  we  have  found  the 
Russian  estate  owners  who  buy  our  class  of  machinery  to 
be  good  pay  and  gentlemen  to  do  business  with." 

The  following  letter  from  the  General  Electric  Company, 
West  Lynn,  Mass.,  signed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fish,  expresses 
doubt  as  to  there  being  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  to 
justify  any  consideration  of  a  steamship  line,  but  proceeds: 

"At  the  present  time,  I  understand,  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  American  firms  established  in  Russia  who  can  act 
as  competent  agents  for  American  goods.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  the  language  and, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  Americans  with 
Russian  conditions.  Under  normal  conditions  there  would 
be  very  serious  competitive  conditions  in  forcing  American 
goods  into  Russia,  and  I  suggest  that  the  commencement 
of  enlarged  trade  relations  with  Russia  would  best  come 
through  intelligent  investigations  made  by  American 
citizens  and  by  consular  agents." 

A .  Foerster,  representative  of  the  Maxwell  A  utomobile  Com- 
pany, Ditroit,  Mich.: 

Describing  his  experiences  during  a  business  trip  to 
Russia  after  his  return  to  this  country  in  October,  1914, 
Mr.  Foerster  said: — "I  have  very  many  friends  among 
business  men,  high  government  officials  and  army  officers 
in  Russia,  and  you  would  think  my  warm  feeling  for 
Russia  was  based  only  on  this,  but  I  have  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Russia,  and  among  other  things  I  participated 
in  an  automobile  endurance  race,  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles  between  Yekaterinoslav  and  Odessa.  I  have  met 
peasants,  farmers  and  many  other  people  in  various  walks 
of  life,  and  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never  found  people 
of  any  nation  on  earth  who  are  more  kind-hearted  and 
sincere  than  the  Russians.  I  think  they  are  the  most 
hospitable  people;  they  are  wonderfully  educated  and 
cosmopolitan;  practically  all  of  the  big  business  men  speak 
German,  and  some  French  and  English.  They  educate 
their  children  abroad,  and  are  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  other  countries.  They  are  a  most  approachable  people, 
and  once  they  find  out  that  a  man  is  all  right,  nothing  is 
too  good  for  him.  I  should  also  mention  that  you  find 
more  liberty,  respect,  attention  and  courtesy  in  Russia 
than  anywhere  else.  The  character  of  the  Russians  and 
their  friendliness  for  America  would  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Americans  would  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  estab- 
lish business  relations  with  Russia.  Germany  is  the  chief 
supplier  of  manufactured  goods  to  Russia,  and  it  was 
consequently  very  hard  for  all  other  nations  to  compete 
successfully,  especially  American  houses,  who  seem  entirely 
to  lack  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
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requirements  of  Russia.  But  through  the  war  Germany's 
influence  and  trade  predominance  in  Russia  will  have 
ceased,  and  —  peace  declared  —  Germany,  a  victor  or 
conquered,  will  find  a  boycott  against  her.  Therefore 
there  is  a  great  prospect  for  tremendous  business  in  Russia, 
not  only  during  the  war,  but  from  the  moment  the  war  is 
over." 

Gerhard  and  Hey,  international  contractors  and  general  for- 
warders, New  York,  write  as  follows  {July  30,  1914): 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  indeed  for  us  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions to  you  as  to  how  a  successful  trade  could  be  built 
up  through  the  Russian  empire  by  the  various  American 
Manufacturers  located  in  New  England,  but  this  field  is 
very  large  at  the  present  time,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
you  acquaint  your  various  manufacturers  with  this  fact. 
The  trade  existing  at  the  present  time  between  Russia  and 
ourselves  is  greater  than  has  ever  been  known,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  buyer  is  now  dealing  with 
the  American  manufacturers  direct  and  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  commission  man,  who  has  generally  been  located  in 
Germany.  You  mention  in  your  letter  relative  to  credit 
which  would  have  to  be  arranged,  and  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  your  inquiry  we  might  add  that  a  liberal  credit 
must  be  given  until  your  goods  are  properly  introduced 
through  various  points  of  Russia  —  that  is,  the  Russian 
buyer  does  not  believe  in  advertising  your  product  and 
paying  cash  for  his  samples,  or  first  order  placed,  but 
expects  the  same  terms  as  he  receives  from  the  German 
manufacturers,  and  this  generally  ranges  from  30  to  90 
days."  You  mention  about  transportation  facilities  for 
merchandise  intended  for  Russia,  and  might  add  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time  exceptionally  fine  equipment  for 
handling  freight.  You  can  ship  out  of  Boston  via  the 
Hamburg-American  line. 

From  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  {Oct.  23,  1914): 

"With  regard  to  the  starting  of  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Boston  and  Russia,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  members  of  this  Association  as  a  general  proposition 
would  look  with  favor  on  the  establishment  of  lines  of 
steamers  between  Boston  or  any  other  port  and  a  foreign 
country  which  would  offer  greater  or  additional  facilities 
for  the  expeditious  shipment  of  American  goods." 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 
New  York,  writes  {July  31,  1914): 

"The  Russian  market  is  certainly  a  very  large  and 
important  one  if  properly  handled,  but  unfortunately 
probably  not  more  than  a  score  of  American  firms  have 
ever  gone  at  it  and  handled  it  in  the  proper  manner;  among 
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the  principal  ones  are  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co  ,  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Co.,  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  etc  

For  the  north  of  Russia  the  shipments  arc  to  a  great  ex- 
tent through  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  or  during  the  summer 
months  by  shipment  through  the  Baltic;  for  southern 
Russia  shipments  are  occasionally  made  by  Constanti- 
nople. However,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  ideal  way  to 
handle  the  Russian  business  is  to  secure  just  the  right  sort 
of  representative,  able  and  reliable,  and  then  several  firms 
join  together,  employ  him  and  pay  his  expenses,  and  have 
him  make  a  thorough  and  effective  trip  through  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe.  Such  a  man  should  not  only  be 
able  to  speak  English  and  French,  but  also  German,  as 
German  is  quite  as  essential  as  French  and  is  used  in  most 
business  houses." 
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VIEWS  OF  STEAMSHIP  AND 
EXPRESS  COMPANIES 

Scandinavian-American  Line,  110  State  Street,  Boston; 
"Our  steamers  run  to  Copenhagen  once  or  twice  a  month — 
once  a  month  out,  once  or  twice  a  month  in,  sometimes 
more.  It  depends  upon  the  cargo  and  markets.  The 
Russian-American  Line,  which  had  previously  gone  only 
to  New  York,  had  one  of  its  steamers  come  direct  from 
Libau  to  Boston  either  in  October  or  November  last,  and 
another  made  the  trip  to  Boston  in  November.  But  none 
of  their  vessels  have  been  here  since." 

Hamburg-American  Line,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Boston:  "In  normal  times  our  boats  sail  every 
fortnight.  We  transship  goods  from  all  over  the  country 
at  Hamburg.  Goods  going  into  the  interior  of  Russia  are 
usually  sent  through  a  broker.  We  reach  Hamburg  in 
nine  days  and  it  is  then  only  three  or  four  days  to  Russia. 
The  customs  regulations  of  course  increase  the  cost  to  the 
Russian  consumer.  It  would  be  better  if  the  broker  were 
located  in  Libau.  One  merchant,  Dietrich  Heydeman,  of 
New  York,  consigns  to  himself  at  Alexandrovo,  Russia." 

American  Express  Company,  Boston  Office:  "At  present 
our  shipments  are  mostly  by  Hamburg.  The  present 
Boston  steamship  service  to  Russia  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  New  York,  where  they  have  regular  sailings. 
The  reason  the  Russian-American  line  comes  here  so  seldom 
is  that  the  business  does  not  warrant  more  frequent  con- 
nection with  this  port.  The  goods  from  this  country  go 
to  Russia  via  Copenhagen  or  Hamburg.  We  send  mostly 
sewing  machines  or  personal  effects.  Two  years  ago  we 
had  considerable  traffic  in  finished  leather.  But  they  get 
better  leather  now  in  Russia.  The  duty  on  our  leather  is 
so  high  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive.  In  Russia  they  claim 
that  our  people  will  not  give  credit.  Americans  want  spot 
cash  on  everything  sold  in  Russia." 

Adams  Express  Company,  Boston  Office:  "We  ship 
leather  and  machinery  and  everything  imaginable  to 
Russia  to  the  amount  of  probably  $1,000,000  a  year.  From 
one  firm  alone  we  shipped  $60,000  worth  of  leather  for 
Warsaw,  the  goods  being  billed  to  Hamburg  and  reshipped 
there.  It  would  be  better  if  the  boats  were  first-class  and 
gave  good  service.  We  need  sailings  every  two  weeks 
at  least.  The  trouble  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Russia  is 
that  the  Russian  duties  are  high.  The  freight  rates  from 
Hamburg  to  various  Russian  places  are  also  high.  If  we 
could  reach  Russia  by  direct  stea  mer  itwould  be  cheaper. 
We  send  some  things  to  Libau  from  New  York.  At  present 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  traffic  to  pay  for  a  direct 
line  between  Boston  and  Russia." 
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OPPORTUNITIES  AS  SEEN  BY  OUR 
CONSULS  IN  RUSSIA 

By  JOHN  H.  GROUT 

The  general  outlook  was  described  for  this  report  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Grout,  late  consul  at  Odessa,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Boston.  "There  never  was  a  time," 
he  said,  "when  the  American  merchant  had  a  better 
chance  in  Russia  than  to-day.  There  are  certain  lines  of 
goods  we  make  which,  of  course,  would  not  go  there.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  lines  which  would.  In 
order  to  get  trade  in  Russia  —  and  by  trade  I  mean  per- 
manent trade  —  one  meant  not  for  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
but  one  meant  for  years  to  come  —  our  representatives, 
should  be  sent  over  there,  and  money  should  be  spent  inj 
investigating  trade  conditions  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  i 
Any  house  desiring  to  establish  a  permanent  trade  in 
Russia  ought  to  start  out  prepared  to  spend  money,  for 
only  in  that  way  will  come  a  permanent  and  paying  busi- 
ness. One  firm  which  has  done  this  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  It  went  there  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
did  nothing  but  sink  money.  It  intended  to  do  it  and  did 
do  it.  To-day  it  is  an  organization  well-established  and 
doing  business  throughout  the  whole  country.  Last  year, 
in  one  portion  of  the  country  alone,  its  sales  amounted  to 
over  $3,000,000.  Now  this  concern  no  longer  has  to  sink 
money  —  its  business  is  established  and  its  profits  are 
coming  in  on  a  good  sound  basis.  And  this  is  no  more 
than  any  other  firm  with  the  requisite  capital  can  secure. 

Credit  is  the  Key 

"The  matter  of  credit  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
There  are  many  firms  in  Russia  that  I  would  not  trust 
as  far  as  I  could  swing  a  ball.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  firms  there,  with  not  so  much  capital,  who  have 
good  records,  who  go  for  business,  and  who  are  worthy  of 
confidence.  In  any  event,  before  selecting  an  agent  it  is. 
most  important  for  a  representative  from  the  United 
States  to  go  there  and  investigate.  He  will  then  know 
with  whom  he  is  dealing,  and  from  a  personal  interview 
will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  man.  Our  merchants^ 
should  be  very  careful  how  they  deal  with  people  whom 
they  do  not  know  in  Russia.  It  has  been  a  common  thing 
in  the  Odessa  district  for  a  man  there  to  send  to  the  United 
States  for  a  consignment.  He  will  find  somebody  willing 
to  send  him  a  consignment  of  goods.  He  gets  all  the- 
documents,  with  the  bill  of  lading,  payable  through  a 
bank.  The  goods  wiU  come  over,  but  this  man  will  not 
take  up  his  papers.  He  will  haggle  and  haggle  till  finally, 
in  sheer  despair,  the  American  firm  consents  to  sell  the- 
goods  at  a  sacrifice,  and  not  only  parts  with  them  at  a. 
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great  loss,  but  also  loses  the  business  he  otherwise  might 
have  done  had  he  gone  over  there  beforehand  for  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  affairs.  That  is  another 
reason  why  our  business  houses  should  have  direct  repre- 
sentation in  Russia. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  we  require  spot  cash.  The 
United  States  is  much  farther  away  from  Russia  than  is 
Germany.  Germany  is  next  door.  Her  trading  with 
Russia  is  like  our  trading  with  Canada.  When  one  of 
our  business  houses  has  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that 
an  investigation  should  be  made  in  Canada,  it  only  means 
a  trip  of  a  few  hours,  and  a  man  is  sent  there.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  can  continually  keep  our  travellers  going 
through  Canada,  and  they  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  men  with  whom  they  want  to  deal.  In  the  same  way 
the  Germans  are  able  to  keep  their  agents  travelling 
through  Russia.  They  know  to  whom  to  go,  with  whom 
they  are  dealing,  and  what  credit  to  give,  as  well  as  what 
period  to  give  it  for.  Some  goods  are  sold  there  at  six  or 
eight  days'  credit;  in  other  cases  the  average  credit  given 
by  the  Germans  is  about  three  months  after  receipt  of 
the  goods.  The  chief  thing  is  that  the  German  houses 
know  to  whom  to  sell  the  goods  and  to  whom  to  give 
credit.  Moreover,  the  German  business  house  always 
has  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  its  clients.  If  we  send 
our  representatives  to  Russia  in  the  way  I  have  suggested, 
that  matter  of  speaking  to  the  Russians  in  their  own 
language  is  our  first  step  towards  putting  ourselves  on 
almost  the  same  footing  with  Germany;  and  I  say  'almost' 
because  we  must  remember  that,  aU  things  being  equal, 
Germany  has  the  advantage  of  being  next  door  to  Russia. 
Branch  houses  are  the  only  real  solution  of  the  problem. 
Take  as  an  example  of  how  business  can  be  worked  up 
in  Russia  the  case  of  moving-picture  films.  The  country 
is  just  now  filling  up  with  moving-picture  shows.  Every 
little  town  of  any  size  has  its  moving-picture  show,  and 
in  each  of  the  large  cities  there  are  many  of  them.  Odessa 
can  be  credited  with  about  fifty  of  them.  Most  of  the 
films  for  these  shows  come  from  makers  in  Norway  and 
France.  Now  and  then  an  American  film  is  displayed. 
The  people  are  very  fond  of  our  cowboy  films.,  of  films 
showing  life  in  the  far  West  and  those  depicting  Indian 
scenes.  Yet  the  American  film  is  rarely  seen.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  great  market  for  them.  From  a  conference 
I  have  already  had,  and  from  several  I  expect  to  have  in 
New  York,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  several  of 
the  largest  film  manufacturers  in  this  country  will  join 
together  and  establish  a  central  office  in  Russia.  They 
are  going  there  prepared  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  estab- 
lishing agencies.  Depend  upon  it,  if  they  go  in  that  way 
they  are  sure  to  get  a  large  business,  because  there  is  an 
almost  endless  demand  in  Russia  for  films  of  all  kinds, 
and  every  day  that  demand  is  growing  larger. 
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Russia  is  Friendly 

"  Remember  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  in 
Russia  against  Americans.  For  a  day  or  two  after  the 
treaty  was  abrogated  the  Russians  felt  a  bit  rough  over  it, 
but  that  is  now  all  gone.  The  people  of  Russia  know  little 
about  Americans,  but  we  are  liked  over  there,  they  like 
to  see  lis.  The  examples  I  have  given  show  what  can  be 
done  in  Russia  when  you  work  by  means  of  branch  houses 
which  will  distribute  the  goods  all  over  the  country.  I 
want  also  to  say  that  it  is  now  much  easier  to  get  goods 
to  Russia  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Up  to  the  last 
few  months  the  only  direct  communication  was  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Russian-American  line  running  between 
New  York  and  Libau.  To-day  we  have  a  branch  of 
steamers  maintained  by  the  Hamburg-American  line 
running  direct  between  Odessa  and  New  York,  with 
monthly  sailings.  The  passage  usually  takes  about 
twenty-three  days,  or  from  that  to  a  month,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  steamers  call  at  so  many  ports.  If  you  can 
get  the  direct  line  from  New  York  to  come  to  Boston  it 
will  be  very  nice.  Boston  is  a  little  nearer,  taking  it  from 
sea  to  sea,  I  myself  have  been  working  for  the  Russian 
Volunteer  Fleet  to  come  from  Odessa  to  Boston,  and  if 
the  thing  is  urged  ceaselessly,  I  think  we  shall  finally  in- 
duce the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fleet  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  take  this  desirable  step. 

"Let  me  say  a  closing  word  about  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  great  fairs  of  Russia.  One  of  the  fairs  which 
is  constantly  being  ignored  by  our  people,  except  by 
regular  American  firms  who  are  established  there,  is 
the  Kiev  Contract  Fair,  held  every  year  about  the  month 
of  February.  It  is  attended  by  machine  buyers  from 
all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  by  farmers,  sugar  manu- 
facturers, big  estate  owners  and  others  Contracts  for 
the  year  are  made  there,  and  much  is  done  in  the  way  of 
selling  machinery  and  all  sorts  of  things  of  that  nature. 
I  consider  the  Kiev  Contract  Fair  of  even  more  importance 
to  our  people  than  the  Nizhni-Novgorod  Fair." 


THE  RIGA  DISTRICT 

By  DOUGLAS  JENKINS 

This  district  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,000,  and 
comprises  the  southern  half  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
the  northern  part  of  West  Russia.  In  reports  as  recent 
as  July,  1914,  Consul  Douglas  Jenkins  indicates  an  active 
demand  for  various  lines  of  American  goods.  A  great 
many  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  made  up 
of  motor  engines,  pumping  and  wood-working  machinery, 
and  while  the  bulk  of  the  imported  machinery  is  British, 
the  consul  sees  no  reason  why  more  American  machinery 
is  not  sold  in  the  district,  "as  it  is  thought  by  the  dealers 
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here  to  be  excellent  in  design  and  workmanship."  It  is 
believed  that  American  job  and  other  presses  could  be 
imported  with  advantage;  the  field  for  American  veneer- 
ing machinery  is  also  one  of  great  possibility.  There  is  an 
opening  here  for  motor-cycles,  marine,  stationary  and 
portable  motors,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  create  a 
demand  for  rowboat  motors.  The  consul  has  conferred 
with  several  Riga  houses  which  expressed  a  desire  to  get 
into  closer  touch  with  American  machinery  builders, 
especially  in  regard  to  certain  lines  in  which  they  are  un- 
able to  get  exactly  what  they  want  from  manufacturers 
in  Europe. 

The  value  of  American  hardware  imported  annually  has 
been  estimated  at  $60,000  to  $100,000.  The  field  is  being 
developed,  but  the  business  done  in  American  hardware 
is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  it  should  be.  There  is  still 
vigorous  competition  with  European  hardware  manu- 
facturers, and  American  hardware  specialties  are  regarded 
as  expensive,  yet  these  are  finding  a  market  because  of 
their  lasting  qualities.  Only  recently  a  New  York  house 
exporting  hardware  specialties,  which  had  previously 
looked  after  its  Russian  trade  through  its  Hamburg 
branch,  found  it  advisable  to  establish  a  branch  office  and 
storehouse  in  Riga.  The  articles  of  American  hardware 
now  seen  in  the  shops  of  Riga  include:  Tools,  including 
augers,  bits,  ratchet  braces,  levels,  pliers,  wrenches,  screw- 
drivers, gimlets,  gouges,  hatchets,  hammers,  planes  and 
saws;  emery  grinders  and  small  grindstones;  some 
builders'  hardware,  including  door-knobs  and  plates, 
locks,  latches  and  hinges;  smaU  family  coffee-mills  and 
sca'es,  farm  lanterns,  lawn  mowers,  carpet  sweepers, 
wringers,  bottle,  can  and  crate  openers;  cherry-seeders, 
bread-mixers  and  knives,  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  field  in  the  Riga  district 
for  horse-clipping  and  sheep-shearing  apparatus  and  tools, 
as  well  as  for  certain  screws  and  taps,  especially  for  the 
latter.  American  safety  razors  and  razor  strops  are  seen 
frequently;  also  some  firearms,  such  as  the  cheaper  re- 
volvers, together  with  rifles  and  ammunition.  Meat- 
choppers are  imported  exclusively  from  the  United  States 
and  Sweden;  there  is  some  demand  for  washing  as  well  as 
wringing-machines,  but  business  in  this  line  will  have  to 
be  worked  up  gradually. 

American  shoes  are  becoming  v^ery  popular  all  through 
Russia;  hence  shoes  made  in  Riga  on  American  lasts  are 
often  displayed  with  American  flags  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  imported  from  the  United  States;  sometimes 
labels  such  as  "Buffalo"  and  "Roosevelt"  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  One  American  manufacturer  main- 
tains a  regular  retail  store  in  Riga,  and  three  other  Ameri- 
can shoe  concerns  have  agents  here.  The  styles  in  shoes 
are  almost  exclusively  American.  The  value  of  American 
imports  of  footwear  into  the  Riga  district  is  estimated 
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at  $25,000  to  $30,000  annually.  American  shoes  that 
would  retail  in  the  United  States  at  $5  to  $6  a  pair  are 
sold  here  at  $6  to  $7  for  women's  low  shoes  and  $7.50  to 
$8.50  for  men's  shoes.  In  winter  styles  prices  range  from 
$6  to  $9.50  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  As  yet  the 
highest-priced  American  shoes  have  not  made  an  appear- 
ance in  this  market.  It  is  believed  that  a  limited  demand 
could  be  developed  for  them,  though  the  possibilities  of 
the  field  appear  to  lie  with  the  medium-priced  shoe. 

The  mills  in  the  Riga  district  continue  to  consume  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  most  of  which  is  imported  from 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  possible  to  develop  a 
large  demand  for  silk  hose  and  for  American  silks  generally. 
The  consul  has  a  list  of  five  Riga  dealers  who  might  be 
interested  in  American  corsets,  but  he  points  out  that 
there  are  no  wholesale  dealers  in  corsets,  that  the  retailers 
appear  to  deal  direct  with  the  manufacturers,  and  also 
to  import  on  their  own  account,  saying  that  under  these 
conditions  the  difficulties  of  finding  suitable  agents  for 
the  distribution  of  American  corsets  would  be  very  great. 
The  imports  of  corsets  are  confined  chiefly  to  goods  retailing 
at  from  $10  to  $15  a  pair.  The  customs  duty  is  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  pair  The  customer  for  American  corsets, 
the  consul  thinks,  could  best  be  reached  through  some 
local  manufacturer's  agent  who  deals  in  dry  goods  and 
notions. 

Direct  importation  of  California  dried  fruits  was  begun 
recently,  and  it  is  estimated  that  already  the  annual 
importation  of  prunes  aggregates  20,000  cases.  There  is 
also  some  import  of  raisins  and  dried  or  evaporated  apples, 
but  the  apples  dried  in  Southern  Russia  go  a  long  way 
toward  supplying  the  local  market.  Fresh  fruits  form 
an  important  item  in  the  imports.  In  1912  imports  of 
oranges  were  valued  at  $508,000,  lemons  $207,000  pine- 
apples $81,000,  bananas  $26,000,  pears  $16,000,  and 
apples  $9,000.  It  is  said  that  none  of  this  fruit  was  from 
the  United  States  except  part  of  the  apples.  A  small 
quantity  of  grapefruit  was  imported  in  1913  and  it  is 
possible  that  its  sa^e  may  be  increased.  American  apples 
are  growing  in  popularity  and  the  demand  should  be 
greatly  increased  within  the  next  year  or  two.  It  would 
appear  that  this  business  could  be  handled  direct  instead 
of  through  British  dealers.  There  is  a  large  demand  here 
for  tropical  fruits,  especially  oranges  and  lemons.  If  the 
growers  in  Florida  and  California  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  competition  from  the  Mediterranean  the  field  should 
be  worthy  of  their  attention.  Pineapples  are  so  high  in 
price  that  they  are  a  luxury  and  the  demand  is  for  the 
best  quality  only.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  to 
Riga  can  be  made  entirely  by  water.  Goods  may  come 
from  New  York  direct  to  Libau,  which  is  near  Riga,  and 
be  distributed  from  that  point  or  transshipped  to  Riga. 
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THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  DISTRICT 

By  JACOB  E.  CONNER 

The  consular  district  of  St.  Petersburg  includes  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  with  a  population  of  over  21,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  2,000,000  are  in  St.  Petersburg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Consul  Jacob  E.  Conner,  the  year 
1912  for  American  commerce  in  this  district  was  not  poor, 
in  spite  of  certain  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Government  orders  for  automobiles  and  trucks  declined 
but  private  orders  showed  little  change  for  the  worse,  and 
several  new  lines  of  activity  were  noticed.  For  two  years 
the  consul  called  attention  to  the  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing an  American  shoe  store  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
1912  one  was  opened,  with  the  result  that  its  popularity 
"has  exceeded  all  precedent  in  the  local  shoe  trade." 
In  the  matter  of  machine  tools,  especially  of  articles  needed 
for  the  installation  and  equipment  of  manufacturing 
plants,  American  firms  were  called  on  for  bids  involving 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  equipment.  A  large 
German  machine-tool  firm  opened  up  an  establishment  in 
a  central  part  of  St.  Petersburg,  handling  American  tools 
almost  exclusively.  The  president  and  vice-president  of 
a  large  American  firm,  happening  to  be  in  that  city  recently, 
sold  an  entire  new  plant  equipment  for  a  paper  factory. 

"By  keeping  a  representative  here  for  a  few  months," 
says  Mr.  Conner,  "one  who  is  able  to  make  estimates, 
or  at  least  to  act  as  a  thoroughly  creditable  intermediary, 
an  American  firm  would  be  able  to  pick  up  a  great  deal 
of  business.  It  still  remains  true,  however,  that  the 
finding  of  suitable  agents  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  the  promotion  of  American  trade  here.  Most  of  our 
goods  are  in  the  hands  of  people  from  competing  nations; 
sometimes  in  the  hands  of  those  representing  competing 
goods.  Often  the  price  is  enhanced  to  the  consumer  by 
two  or  three  profits  added  to  it  en  route  from  America  to 
Russia,  as  a  result  of  the  custom  of  treating  Russian 
trade  indirectly,  and  not  dealing  directly;  of  dealing 
through  Hamburg,  London  and  Copenhagen,  instead  of 
getting  first-hand  information.  By  dealing  directly  it 
would  be  possible  not  only  to  cut  out  intermediate  profits 
but  sometimes  even  prohibitive  prices,  and  to  prevent 
American  goods  appearirig  on  the  market  as  German, 
English,  Danish,  etc.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  it  would 
thus  be  more  likely  that  the  American  business  public 
would  learn  how  to  meet  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of 
this  market,  and  how  to  extend  its  own  influence.  Treat- 
ing this  region  as  a  territorial  adjunct  to  western  Europe 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  at  an  earlier  period; 
but  the  importance  of  the  Russian  market  has  long  ago 
passed  that  stage,  and  it  must  receive  more  extended 
consideration  from  both  sides  if  Russian-American  busi- 
ness relations  in  this  section  are  to  attain  what  is  normally 
possible. '  * 
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THE  MOSCOW  DISTRICT 

By  JOHN  H.  SNODGRASS 

The  Moscow  consular  district,  with  a  total  population 
of  53,622,800  people  inhabiting  twenty-two  governments, 
forms  the  chief  industrial  section  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
cludes the  middle  portion  of  the  great  central  region  of 
Russia,  extending  from  the  eastern  border  of  West  Russia 
to  the  Siberian  frontier.  Into  this  district  in  1913  were 
imported  American  goods  of  the  value  of  $9,981,  consisting 
of  belting  and  typewriter  parts  In  a  report  submitted 
last  August,  Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass  discusses  the 
opportunities  of  American  trade  with  thit>  district  in  such 
articles  as  hats,  shirts,  suspenders,  collars,  etc.  The  male 
population  of  the  empire,  wearing  hats,  it  appears,  are  in 
a  great  minority  as  compared  with  the  vast  number  who 
purchase  the  Russian  cap.  The  seasons  are  practically 
winter  and  summer,  so  that  the  transition  from  the  cloth 
cap  is  to  one  of  fur,  the  straw  hat  coming  in  for  slight 
attention  during  the  brief  period  of  midsummer.  The 
student  class,  which  aggregates  many  thousands,  and  the 
official  class,  which  is  still  more  numerous,  together  with 
those  in  the  city  who  wear  the  uniform  cap  with  an  official 
or  semi-official  cockade,  constitute  the  vast  army  of  people 
who  do  not  wear  hats.  The  hats  of  felt,  stiff  and  soft,  are 
made  in  Russia.  The  cheaper  grades  seldom  change  in 
style,  and  the  higher  grades  are  close  imitations  of  im- 
ported shapes.  The  higher  grade  manufactured  in  Russia 
would  compare  with  the  cheap  foreign  products.  Owing 
to  the  import  duty  only  the  well-to-do  can  afford  to  buy 
the  foreign  style.  Germany  leads  in  the  sale  of  hats  to 
Russia,  then  follow  Austria,  Italy,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  order  named.  Reliable  merchants 
state  that  they  have  purchased  so-called  American  hats  in 
job  lots  through  agencies,  but  they  have  proved  to  be  of 
either  German  or  Austrian  manufacture,  the  only  thing 
American  about  them  being  the  inside  label  printed 
"New  York,"  "Chicago,"  "Boston,"  or  pressed  in  the 
leather  sweatband  the  words  "American  style,"  "Chicago 
Style,"  or  the  American  flag  and  coat  of  arms  pasted  in 
the  crown.  Yet  it  is  with  these  decorations  that  they  are 
offered  to  the  buying  public  as  American- made  hats. 

The  Russian  hat  trade,  according  to  Consul  Snodgrass, 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  follow,  and  does  not  easily  admit 
of  importation  from  the  United  States  in  large  quantities. 
The  long  distance,  the  greater  length  of  time  required  for 
filling  orders,  as  compared  with  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  even  Italy  and  England,  the 
unwillingness  to  give  credit  to  Russian  merchants,  and 
the  absence  of  the  American  drummer  —  aU  these  preclude 
the  successful  importation  of  American  hats  into  Russia. 
Meanwhile  leading  men's  furnishing  dealers  in  Moscow, 
such  as  command  the  best  trade  in  the  city,  state  that, 
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they  keep  a  few  American  hats  to  maintain  their  reputa- 
tion, but  cannot  afford  to  engage  in  the  importation  of 
such  goods  in  large  quantities.  Hats  are  sold  in  Moscow 
at  higher  prices  than  those  prevailing  in  other  Russian 
cities  of  commercial  importance,  such  as  St,  Petersburg, 
Riga,  Kharkov  and  Odessa.  The  price  of  hats  in  Moscow 
ranges  from  $1.29  to  $12  36,  and  the  import  duty  is 
$0.69^  on  each  hat.  The  merchants  say  that  the  im- 
portation of  cheap  American  hats  is  no  inducement  to 
them,  as  the  profits  on  such  goods  would  perhaps  not  be 
so  great  as  on  those  imported  from  the  neighboring 
countries.  "The  short  distance  from  the  European  manu- 
facturing centres  to  Moscow;  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
the  established  trade,  facilitating  the  rapid  filling  of  orders, 
and  just  as  rapid  delivery;  the  extremely  liberal  conditions 
of  credit  extended  by  the  European  manufacturer  to  the 
Russian  wholesaler,  and  by  the  latter  in  turn  to  the  re- 
tailer —  all  place  the  American  exporter  at  an  insur- 
mountable disadvantage." 

Turning  to  neckties,  the  consul  points  out  that  these 
articles  are  costly  in  Moscow,  and  that  only  the  fine  grades 
are  imported.  Occasionally  American  ties  are  met  with, 
but  they  appear  generally  in  job  lots,  introduced  by 
American  trave'ling  agents.  The  high  tariff  and  the  other 
conditions  referred  to  in  the  sa^e  of  hats  also  prevent  the 
general  sale  of  American  ties  in  Russia.  The  collars  sold 
do  not  equal  American  collars,  nor  do  the  Russian  collars 
retain  their  shapes  as  well  as  the  American  makes.  Shirt 
prices  range  from  $1  to  $5.15.  Suspenders  are  not  worn 
by  the  masses.  American  suspenders  or  braces  can  be 
found  in  the  best  stores,  and  have  been  generally  pur- 
chased in  job  lots.  There  is  no  established  trade  in  them. 
Frequently  suspenders  costing  the  Russian  merchant  50c. 
have  an  irtiport  duty  on  them  of  60c.  City  people  of  the 
better  class  wear  suspenders,  but  their  earnings  warrant 
the  purchase  ot  only  the  cheaper  qualities.  The  wealthy 
buy  the  imported  articles.  The  prices  are  higher  than  in 
the  United  States  or  anywhere  else  abroad,  owing  to  the 
limited  demand.  The  "President"  suspender  is  prac- 
tically the  only  kind  of  American  manufacture  found  in 
the  stores  of  Moscow.  It  sells  for  90c.  All  the  others 
of  the  better  qualities  are  imported  from  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  general  price  ranges  from  77c. 
to  $3.07. 

In  the  matter  of  American  knitted  underwear,  Moscow 
merchants  say  that  a  general  trade  in  this  article  cannot 
be  undertaken  on  account  of  the  high  tariff,  the  long 
distance  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  the 
absence  of  representatives  with  samples,  the  cash  terms, 
the  late  filling  of  orders,  "all  of  which  objectionable 
points  are  obviated  in  trading  with  European  merchants." 

The  consul  adds  a  note  regarding  the  motor  car  trade. 
"The  question  of  motoring  over  bad  roads  being  a  very 
important  one  in  Russia,  a  race  recently  organised  by  the 
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First  Automobile  Club  of  Moscow  aroused  much  interest. 
Fourteen  cars,  which  included  three  Hupmobiles  and  two 
Fords,  were  entered,  and  for  the  course  was  chosen  a 
stretch  of  road  that  presented  many  natural  obstacles 
such  as  fords,  curves,  ascents,  etc.,  including  a  forest  strip  i' 
that  had  to  be  avoided.  The  race,  which  was  won  by  an 
American  car,  was  pronounced  a  success,  and  the  Club 
will  arrange  for  a  similar  event  next  year." 


Mr.  John  H.  Snodgrass,  American  Consul-General  at 
Moscow,  writes  under  date  Sept.  25,  1914: — "At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  little  opportunity  for  you  to  do  anything 
here  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  trans- 
portation facilities,  as  well  as  financing  any  business  you 
might  obtain.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  war  the  value  of  the  ruble  will  be  established  and 
credit  opened  in  New  York,  so  that  we  may  again  enter 
into  active  commercial  relations  with  Russia.  .  .  As 
you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  Germany  has  heretofore  had 
control  of  the  Russian  business  and  we  were  second  in  the 
field  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  very  large  companies 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  been  selling  to  this  country 
practically  everything  that  we  make  in  the  manufacturing 
line  through  German  middlemen,  but  the  Russians  are 
now  eager  to  open  up  direct  relations  with  us,  and  it  is  an 
opportune  time  for  all  American  manufacturers  to  get  in 
line  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  this 
wonderful  nation.  .  .  It  is  necessary,  I  think,  for  those 
in  America  who  want  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  here  to 
have  personal  representatives  come  to  Russia  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  so  as  to  arrange  for  agencies  at  Moscow, 
Petrograd,  and  other  large  places.  The  Germans  secured 
a  footing  through  their  ability  to  speak  the  language  and 
by  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the  country; 
they  gave  long  time  credits,  favored  the  purchasers  in 
every  way  possible,  and  energetically  studied  all  the  various 
phases  of  trade  conditions  that  confronted  them.  You 
are  in  a  position  to  ship  direct  to  Russia  by  the  Russian- 
American  line." 

From  Mr.  North  Winship,  American  Consul  at  Petro- 
grad (August  27,  1914): — "The  possibilities  for  developing 
trade  with  Russia  are  most  encouraging  at  the  present 
time,  and  satisfactory  results  can  best  be  obtained  through 
special  agents  who  should,  of  course,  be  selected  with  care 
according  to  their  ability  and  knowledge  of  European 
business  conditions.  .  .  Should  you  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  Russia  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  cooperate  with 
him  in  every  way  possible." 


THE  ODESSA  DISTRICT 

Consul  John  H.  Grout  had  charge  of  this  district  for 
seven  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  to  the 
consulship  of  Milan,  Italy.    The  territory  embraces  the 
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regions  bordering  on  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
has  a  population  of  nearly  32,000,000.  Important  Ameri- 
can interests  are  identified  in  this  district  with  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  Three  of  the 
largest  American  companies  maintain  important  branch 
houses  at  Odessa,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  Rostov-on-Don,  and 
other  cities,  and  each  of  these  branch  houses  has  a  corps 
of  trained  salesmen  and  demonstrators,  who  constantly 
canvass  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  So  well  are  these 
branches  organised  that  during  1912  they  succeeded  in 
holding  their  trade  in  spite  of  the  adverse  agricultural 
conditions.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  houses 
stated  that  business  is  increasing  each  year,  and  several 
representatives  in  the  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
agricultural  implement  business  in  Russia  is  still  in  its 
infancy  notwithstanding  the  great  progress  which  has 
already  been  made.  The  demand  for  motor  tractors  in- 
creased, and  under  fairly  favorable  agricultural  condi- 
tions will  probably  show  still  further  gains.  About  100 
American  tractors  were  sold  in  South  Russia  during  1913. 
The  few  German  machines  of  this  type  are  said  not  to 
have  given  full  satisfaction.  American  hay-baling  presses 
are  just  making  their  appearance  in  this  district,  and  the 
market  appears  promising  for  them;  they  are  "almost 
certain  to  meet  with  a  large  sale  among  the  government 
authorities  and  large  landowners,  at  least."  The  culti- 
vator and  harrow  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  American 
firms,  although  Russian  harrows  are  made  here  in  large 
quantities.  American  disc  drills  have  been  introduced 
and  are  beginning  to  replace  the  domestic  drills.  The 
many  reaping  machines  turned  out  by  Russian  manu- 
facturers are  gradually  being  outclassed  by  American, 
Canadian,  Swedish  and  German  self-binders.  There  is 
a  considerable  demand  for  corn  cultivators  and  planters, 
especially  in  the  governments  of  Bessarabia  and  Kherson; 
the  trade,  though  not  large  at  present,  "is  likely  to  in- 
crease rapidly,  as  the  American  machine  is  well  adapted 
to  Russian  conditions."  Recently  the  Zemstvo  of  Bes- 
sarabia took  up  the  matter  of  improving  the  methods  of 
cultivating  corn  in  that  province,  and  called  to  its  aid 
Louis  G.  Michael,  an  expert  agriculturalist,  graduate  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Russian  agricultural  schools.  Says 
Mr.  Michael  in  his  report  to  the  Zemstvo: — "Some  Ameri- 
can corn  planters  are  not  giving  satisfaction  on  account 
of  the  breakage  of  essential  parts.  American  manufactur- 
ers must  build  their  machines  so  that  they  can  be  trailed  at 
the  end  of  a  wagon  for  five  or  six  miles  without  breaking. 
The  peasant  here  is  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  use  of 
complicated  machinery,  and  all  farm  implements  intended 
for  his  use  should  be  of  the  simplest  construction.  My 
opinion  is  that  for  the  next  fifty  years  a  vast  market  can 
be  developed  here  among  the  peasants.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  selling  agencies  have  not  yet  been 
organised  to  deal  with  the  peasant  directly.  Manufac- 
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turers  should  realize  that  the  buyer  of  the  future  will  be 
the  peasant,  and  some  means  should  be  devised  for  meeting 
his  wants  other  than  those  now  existing,  such  as  the 
Zemstvo  and  the  credit  banks.  The  great  estates  are  be- 
ing sold  for  the  debts  of  their  owners,  and  are  passing  it  on 
the  hands  of  the  peasants.  The  peasants  are  awakening 
to  the  possibilities  of  improved  agricultural  methods." 

American  Automobiles 

The  sale  of  automobiles  in  the  Odessa  district  is  in- 
creasing steadily,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  different 
makes,  including  American  cars,  are  represented  by  local 
agents.  American  automobiles  are  becoming  popular  in 
spite  of  distance  from  the  market,  the  high  freight  charges, 
and  the  keen  competition  of  European  manufacturers. 
More  of  them  would  be  sold  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
many  foreign  makers  give  long  credits,  while  the  American 
houses  require  almost  spot  cash.  The  consul  advises 
against  attempting  to  sell  American  automobiles  in  the 
Odessa  district  except  through  a  reliable  agent  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  market  conditions.  At  the  same 
time  he  records  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  automobiles 
is  increasing,  and  that  during  1913  about  500  were  sold 
in  the  district,  most  of  them  at  prices  ranging  from  $1,288 
to  $2,318,  75  of  them  being  purchased  in  and  about 
Odessa.  Two  American  makes  of  motor  cars  are  the 
most  popular  on  the  market.  For  two  years  in  succession 
American  autos  have  taken  first  and  second  places  in 
endurance  tests.  "One  or  two  American  makes,"  says 
Mr.  Grout,  "will  probably  find  their  sales  decreasing  in 
1914  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  spare  parts.  The  nearer  European  manu- 
facturers have  a  big  advantage  unless  American  makers  5 
see  that  their  agents  are  in  a  position  to  supply  spare 
parts  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  most  successful! 
American  firms  here  are  those  who  have  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  within  a  reasonable  time."  The  consuls 
adds  that  more  American  cars  might  have  been  sold, 
according  to  an  informant,,  if  the  machines  had  had  the 
popular  stream-line  bodies. 

American  Shoes 

Several  makes  of  American  shoes  are  on  sale  in  the 
district,  but  thus  far  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  haber- 
dashery and  other  shops  selling  many  other  lines  of  goods. 
The  one  exception  is  that  of  a  prominent  boot  and  shoe 
firm  that  has  always  dealt  in  Russian,  French  and  German 
makes:  during  1913  it  gave  up  its  entire  window  space 
for  the  exhibition  of  a  well-known  American  product. 
The  high-priced  American  shoes  do  not  find  a  ready  sale, 
but  American  exporters  who  have  placed  on  sale  a  medium- 
priced  shoe  adapted  to  Russian  requirements  are  meeting  , 
with  success.   The  consul  states  that  each  year  American  ' 
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goods  are  becoming  more  prominent  in  the  shops  of  the 
district;  he  believes  that  if  a  shop  devoted  entirely  to 
American  goods  were  to  be  opened  in  Odessa  a  good  trade 
couM  be  built  up,  and  other  cities  in  the  district  would 
follow  the  example.  Mr.  Grout  mentions  that  inquiries 
have  been  made  at  the  consulate  for  American  boots 
and  shoes,  tools,  hardware,  leather  belting,  boiler  and 
brass  fittings,  haberdashery,  electric  sign  materials  and 
materials  for  making  automobile  covers. 


DISTRICT  OF  BATUM 

This  district,  of  which  Consul  Leslie  Davis  is  in  charge, 
comprises  Transcaucasia  and  Ciscaucasia,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  9,000,000.  "It  would  seem,"  reports 
the  Consul,  "that  the  improved  social  conditions  and  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  cities,  together  with  the  efforts 
to  extend  agricultural  and  technical  education  among  the 
people,  would  eventually  create  a  demand  in  the  Caucasus 
for  many  American  manufactured  products,  in  addition 
to  the  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  now  being 
imported.  The  establishment  of  regular  direct  steamship 
communication  between  America  and  Black  Sea  ports, 
which  began  in  April,  1913,  will  materially  assist  American 
exporters  by  lowering  freight  rates  and  furnishing  a 
quicker  service  for  the  transportation  of  their  goods.  The 
principal  articles  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  northern 
Caucasus  are  machinery,  hardware,  iron  goods,  motors, 
motor  cars,  fire-bricks,  and  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  considerable  field  for 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  Caucasus. 
Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  of  this  entire  region, 
but  even  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  Transcaucasia  the 
peasants  may  be  seen  to-day  ploughing  with  crooked 
sticks.  All  of  their  implements  are  most  primitive.  There 
is  some  improved  agricultural  machinery  used  in  the 
north  Caucasus,  most  of  which  comes  from  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  but  no  statistics  are  available  to  show 
the  amount  imported  from  the  latter  country.  The  various 
agricultural  societies  are  doing  good  work  in  introducing 
modern  agricultural  implements  and  in  keeping  small 
stocks  in  their  stores,  such  as  iron  shovels,  forks,  hand- 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  pulverizers,  etc.  They  are  also 
introducing  chemical  fertilizers  and  disinfectants." 

The  leading  industrial  city  of  the  district  is  Baku, 
with  a  population  of  217,353  for  the  city  proper. 
Baku,  says  the  consul,  offers  the  best  market  in  the 
Caucasus  for  American  goods.  The  chief  articles  of 
American  manufacture  now  sold  there  are  machinery  and 
hardware,  such  as  locks,  hooks  and  carpenters'  tools  of 
all  kinds.  In  view  of  the  activity  in  building,  and  of  the 
growing  demand  for  modern  improvements  there  is  the 
prospect  of  a  market  for  house  fittings  and  modern  office 
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appliances.    Mr,  Davis  estimates  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can goods  sold  in  his  district  during  1913  as  not  far  from 
$3,000,000,  being  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  j 
the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States.   The  value  in-  I 
eludes  about  $150,000  worth  of  American  mining  ma-  1 
chinery  imported  by  a  mining  company,  and  $45,000  worth 
of  American  road  rollers,  also  a  number  of  rotary  drilling  i 
outfits  required  in   the  oilfields.     During   1913  about  t 
$2,000,000  worth  of  American  agricultural  machinery-  was 
imported  into  the  Caucasus,  and  95  per  cent  of  it  went 
into  the  northern  Caucasus.   The  railroads  of  the  district 
are  now  in  course  of  development;    new  highways  are 
being  built,  and  efforts  made  to  improve  the  navigable 
streams.    The  mine  fields  are  being  extended  by  new 
drillings. 


Writing  from  Batum,  Russia,  (September  30,  1914) 
Consul  F.  Willoughby  Smith  states  the  situation  as  fol-' 
lows: — "The  present  conditions  in  this  district  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  to  American  manufacturers,  and 
the  main  point  to  be  considered  is  how  to  economically 
and  efficiently  introduce  American  goods.  I  have  had 
many  talks  on  this  subject  with  local  dealers  and  business 
men,  and  they  unanimously  agree  that  the  best  way,  and 
in  many  lines  the  only  way,  to  efficiently  introduce  Ameri- 
can goods  is  to  send  out  salesmen  with  samples,  these  sales^ 
men  being  furnished  with  sufficient  authority  to  arrange 
for  terms  and  credits,  and  to  establish  selling  agencies. 
The  Consulate  well  understands  the  expense  and  difficulty 
for  the  majority  of  individual  manufacturers  to  send  out 
salesmen  to  distant  countries,  with  whose  markets  anc 
business  methods  they  are  unfamiliar;  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  country  like  Russia,  which  presents  such  an  enormous 
field  for  development,  the  expense  in  my  opinion  would  he. 
fully  justified.  It  strikes  me  that  the  great  commercia 
organizations  of  the  United  States  might  be  in  a  position 
at  this  time  to  assist  manufacturers  who  are  individually 
unable  to  bear  this  expense  by  arranging  for  manufacturers 
of  certain  somewhat  similar  lines  to  combine  with  the  help 
of  the  organization  in  sending  out  a  salesman  to  represent 
them.  The  Russian  dealers  do  not  as  a  rule  go  abroad  tc 
purchase  their  goods;  it  is  the  foreign  manufacturer  whd 
solicits  orders  and  displays  samples.  Advertising  in  this 
country  is  of  considerable  value,  and  much  could  be  don( 
by  articles  in  the  press  concerning  American  industries  anc 
manufactures.  Business  in  the  Caucasus  is  done  very 
largely  on  credit;  as  much  as  six  and  nine  months,  with 
further  extensions,  were  often  granted  by  German  firms, 
At  present,  however,  as  most  credits  have  been  cut  down, 
I  believe,  a  good  business  could  be  started  on  the  basis  o^ 
20  per  cent  cash,  balance  against  documents.  Of  course 
these  terms  would  be  acceptable  only  where  the  goods  are 
known,  or  where  samples  are  furnished.    By  the  time  the 
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credit  system  is  again  in  force  American  manufacturers 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  this  market.  The  main  point  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  conditions  at  once.  By  the  time  orders 
are  placed  or  ready  for  shipment  the  question  of  exchange 
and  shipping  will  doubtless  have  been  adjusted.  At  present 
goods  may  still  be  sent  to  Batum  by  the  Italian  or  Faber 
line  with  reshipment  at  Marseilles,  or  direct  by  the  Ameri- 
can Levant  Line  from  Philadelphia.  I  am  sending  this 
week  a  report  on  the  subject  which  covers  the  ground,  and 
points  out  many  articles  which  could  be  supplied  by  the 
industries  of  New  England." 


SIBERIA 

Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  stationed  at  Vladivostok, 
reports  a  change  in  the  economic  life  of  western  and 
central  Siberia  such  as  is  also  noticeable  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  Bazaars  and  public  fairs,  which  were  so  im- 
portant in  the  commercial  life  of  former  days  when  the 
inhabitants  were  isolated,  have  given  way  to  a  large 
extent  before  the  establishment  of  branches  of  wholesale 
commercial  firms  dealing  with  smaller  firms  throughout 
the  country.  The  railways  have  brought  about  quicker 
transit,  and  while  reducing  the  cost  of  manufactured 
articles,  the  rates  are  still  too  high  to  ensure  the  products 
being  sold  at  great  distances,  except  furs,  minerals,  dairy 
produce  and  valuable  pine  timber.  With  better  com- 
munication and  a  growing  division  of  labor  has  also  come 
a  correspondingly  higher  standard  of  living.  While  primi- 
tive in  many  respects,  this  region  has  a  developing  civiliza- 
tion which  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  social  conditions 
of  the  past,  and  which  now  requires  articles  which  were 
not  known,  or  could  not  be  had  before  cheap  transport 
removed  Siberia's  economic  isolation.  The  Trans-Siberian 
Raiway  opened  up  a  vast  country,  but  its  branches  north 
andl  south,  all  of  which  are  fed  by  a  great  river  traffic,  are 
opening  up  rich  areas  to  colonization,  trade  and  civiliza- 
tion. With  the  development  of  natural  resources  and 
commerce  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work- 
shop and  small  factory  industry  in  distinction  to  the 
former  peasant-family  work,  which  is  on  the  decline. 
After  paying  taxes  and  buying  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life,  the  average  peasant  has  something  with  which  to 
purchase  extra  necessities  and  even  a  few  luxuries.  They 
are  nearly  all  self-supporting,  as  their  chief  articles  of 
food  cost  only  the  labor  to  produce  them.  A  traveller 
writes:  "The  economic  condition  of  the  Siberian  peasant 
shows,  in  fact,  in  a  striking  way  how  comparatively  pros- 
perous peasant  communities  may  become  when  they  are 
surrounded  by  fertile  land  and  are  content  to  live  simple 
lives.  I  had  many  surprises  while  I  was  in  Siberia.  Instead 
of  convict  prisons  I  saw  modern  urban  centres  springing 
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up  amid  every  sign  of  the  growing  spirit  of  Western  com- 
mercialism. Instead  of  uninhabited  wastes,  I  now  saw 
wide  tracts  of  the  black-earth  zone  dotted  over  with 
peasant  communities,  quietly  pursuing  their  agricultural 
occupations.  The  agriculture  was  indeed  rude  and  prim- 
itive but  the  peasant  farmers  were  living  their  simple 
lives  with  few  wants  and  apparently  few  cares." 

The  economic  growth  of  Siberia  is  noticeable,  among 
other  things,  in  the  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements.  Siberia,  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal  and 
part  of  the  Transbaikal  province,  receives  agricultural  ma- 
chinery via  Tcheliabinsk.  The  greatest  import  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  occurred  in  1912,  but  exact  figures  are 
not  available.  According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
Immigration  Organization  in  1909,  the  imports  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  into  Siberia  via  Tcheliabinsk  amounted 
to  74,937  tons,  valued  at  $10,000,000.  Owing  to  bad  crops 
in  1910  and  the  large  importation  during  the  previous  year, 
the  imports  decreased  to  about  $6,000,000,  but  in  1911, 
notwithstanding  the  crop  failure  in  some  localities,  the 
imports  again  increased  to  $8,000,000,  or  about  $500,000 
more  than  the  total  for  1908.  During  the  four  years  1908- 
1911  the  total  imports  via  Cheliabinsk  amounted  to 
$32,000,000,  of  which  $12,000,000  were  imported  by  the 
Colonisation  Department.  This  department  has  230 
depots,  branches  and  commission  houses  in  Siberia,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  organizations.  In  1912  the  Colonisation 
Department  sold  not  only  machines  and  implements,  but 
also  seeds,  making  a  total  turnover  of  $3,600,000.  Ac- 
cording to  official  information  private  firms  have  more 
than  600  warehouses  and  branches  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements  in  Siberia,  with  a  turn- 
over of  $5,000,000  to  $5,500,000.  The  largest  firm  is  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  Russia,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  and  has  a  factory  at  Lubertzy,  near  Moscow. 
This  American  firm  has  about  200  selling  depots  (ware- 
houses, branches  and  commission  agents).  Other  foreign 
firms  and  a  number  of  small  and  large  factories  in  southern 
Russia  are  active  in  the  trade.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  by 
Danish  and  German  firms  that  export  butter  from  Siberia 
to  western  Europe.  Their  close  connection  with  the 
peasants  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery. 

The  consul  points  out  that  nearly  all  American  goods 
for  the  East  are  transshipped  in  Japan  and  are  therefore 
recorded  as  coming  from  that  country,  adding  that  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  machinery  imported 
into  the  Russian  far  East  is  American,  and  that  the  3,200 
tons  shown  as  having  come  from  Germany  consisted 
principally  of  American  machinery  transshipped  in  Ger- 
man vessels  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  or  Kobe,  Japan. 
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"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Consul  Jewell,  "that  American 
trade  with  the  far  East  is  retarded  by  the  absence  of  direct 
steamship  communications.  Opportunities  exist  here  for 
the  sale  of  American  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds,  marine  motors,  automobiles,  sawmill 
and  wood-working  machinery,  mining  machinery,  con- 
densed milk,  novelties,  office  furniture,  typewriters,  semi- 
portable  engines,  outfits,  etc.  To  develop  this  trade, 
however,  will  require  personal  representatives  speaking 
Russian  and  residing  in  the  country,  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent organization.  Locally  appointed  agents  are  not 
usually  satisfactory.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  establish 
an  American  joint-selling  agency  in  Vladivostok,  as, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  American  representation,  orders  which 
should  go  to  the  United  States  are  being  taken  by  foreign 
firms.  Russian-speaking  travellers  should  visit  this 
country  to  investigate  personal  opportunities.  American 
goods  enjoy  a  good  reputation  here,  and  the  matter  of 
price  is  not  a  hindrance  to  their  purchase,  as  buyers  prefer 
good  articles  to  cheap  imitations.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  to  have  local  banks  carry  credit  in  most  cases,  but 
credits  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  long-standing 
custom. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Recent  inquiries  at  various  consular  offices  in  Russia 
(places  not  specified)  showed  a  demand  for  electric  lighting 
machinery  and  plant,  agricultural  hardware,  carpenters' 
and  machinists'  tools,  office  furniture,  sand  and  emery 
paper,  meat  choppers,  sanitary  drinking-cups,  and  sun- 
flower seed  oil.  Breadmaking  equipments  were  desired 
for  a  Russian  municipality;  tenders  were  asked  for  grain 
elevators  at  a  cost  of  $235,000  for  the  Kharkov  railways; 
communication  was  sought  with  an  American  manufac- 
turer of  tools  by  one  who  "has  been  engaged  in  selling 
American  goods  for  twenty  years,  is  said  to  have  met  with 
large  success,  and  wishes  to  enlarge  his  business."  Names 
were  asked  of  American  exporters  of  shoes  and  shoe  polish- 
ing. One  Russian  business  man  wished  to  get  into  touch 
with  American  manufacturers  of  graphophones,  in  order 
to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  sounding-boxes  and  other 
mechanisms  and  have  the  frames  built  in  Russia.  He 
would  be  willing  to  erect  a  factory  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
vided he  could  interest  American  manufacturers.  He 
could  guarantee  the  sale  of  at  least  15,000  yearly  under 
such  conditions,  and  thinks  that  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  that  number  could  be  disposed  of  per  annum. 
"American  gramophones,"  the  consul  states,  "are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  German  make,  and 
their  reputation  is  gaining  ground  daily,  while  other  foreign 
makes  are  losing  the  field  which  they  have  hitherto 
held." 
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The  "Torgovo-Promyshlennaya  Gazeta,"  of  St.  Peters-  L 
burg,  reported  at  the  end  of  last  year  that  "in  view  of  the  |y 
good  harvest  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  there  is  an  un-  i 
precedented  opening  in  the  government  of  Saratov  for  I 
agricultural   machinery  and  implements.     Many  firms  , 
have  sold  out  all  their  stocks,  and  dealers  have  raised  the 
prices  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  35  per 
cent  above  normal  rates.    The  principal  demand  is  for 
harvesters  and  threshing  machines     Moscow  would  be  |  N 
the  trading  centre  for  reaching  Saratov,  which  has  a 
population  of  150,000."    In  February,  1914,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  stated  that  increased  attention  is  !{ 
being  paid  to  traction  engines  for  ploughing  and  other  j 
agricultural  purposes    According  to  the  custom  in  Russia,  I 
these  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements  are  :  ] 
bought  only  after  they  have  been  officially  tested.    The  i| 
Minister  intends  in  1915,  in  the  provinces  of  Tavrida  and  || 
Kiev,  to  have  trials  and  demonstrations  of  tractors  and 
of  ploughs  drawn  by  traction  engines,  and  with  that 
object  will  ask  that  machines  for  trial  purposes  be  allowed  ! 
to  enter  Russia  free  of  customs  duties.    "  Russia  promises 
a  good  opening  for  these  machines;  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  | 
buyers  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  world,  and  the  [ 
outlook  for  the  sale  of  traction  engines  is  good."  i 

In  November,  1913,  the  chief  government  inspector  of  i 
factories  for  the  Tiflis  governrrient  and  Zakatal  district 
sent  out  a  circular  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  in- 
dustrial enterprises  suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the  high 
price  of  liquid  fuel  in  the  Caucasus  they  should  substitute 
hydraulic  motors  for  the  steam  boiler  and  internal  com- 
bustion motors  now  in  use,  and  in  that  way  utilize  the 
power  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Caucasus. 
He  points  to  "the  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  liquid 
fuel,"  adding  that  it  has  "been  steadily  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  increase."  In  order  to  utilize  the  streams 
and  rivers  the  Inspector  recommends  the  construction  of 
hydro-electric  general  stations  and  the  transmission  of  the 
power  there  developed  to  the  places  of  consumption  by 
conduits  above  and  below  ground. 

Writing  in  November,  1913,  Consul  John  H.  Grout,  of 
the  Odessa  district,  reported  that  "some  months  ago  a 
well-established  and  reputable  firm  in  a  large  Russian  city 
wrote  to  this  office  expressing  a  desire  to  deal  directly  with 
American  houses  interested  in  its  lines.  For  several  years 
past  this  house  has  been  buying  annually  about  $50,000 
worth  of  goods  originating  in  the  United  States  through 
houses  in  other  European  countries.  It  deals  also  in  goods 
of  other  nationalities.  It  desired  to  increase  its  volume 
of  American  goods  by  direct  dealing  with  an  American 
manufacturer  or  seller."  The  consul  adds  that  through 
a  note  inserted  on  his  suggestion  in  the  consular  and  trade 
reports,  the  house  in  question  received  about  forty  offers 
and  came  into  the  desired  relation  with  American  houses. 
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DEMANDS  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS 
OFFICIAI.  AND  BUSINESS  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Department  of  Foreign  Trade 

No.  ^355 

Petrograd,  Russia 
Sept.  24,  1914 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board, 
7  Water  Street,  Boston. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  Aug.  14  addressed  to  His 
excellency,  the  Governor-General  of  Tavrida,  which  has 
Deen  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, the  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  has  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  it  has  taken  care  to  communicate  with 
several  leading  industrial  and  commercial  organizations 
regarding  the  establishment  of  commercial  relations  with 
North  America  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  the 
2[oods  and  manufactures  mentioned  by  you.  Statistical 
data  on  Russian  Foreign  Trade  are  printed  in  the  reviews 
of  foreign  trade  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
(issued  yearly  and  monthly)  which  you  can  procure  by 
addressing  directly  the  Department  of  Customs  Revenues, 
!^loshchad,  Vassily  Ostrov,  Petrograd.  The  yearly  sub- 
script'on  is  10  roubles;  monthly,  1  rouble. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  deems  it  its  duty 
to  add  that  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  American  goods  imported  into 
Russia  are  subject  to  the  minimum  customs  duty. 

Signed  for  the  Head  of  the  Department 


Foundry  Proprietors  &  Manufacturers  Association 

OF  THE  Moscow  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT 

Telegraph  Address:  Moscow,  Oct.  7,  1914 

Moscow  —  Organizatzia  24  Myasnitzkaya 

Letters: 

P.  O.  Box  761  —  Moscow 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board, 
7  Water  Street,  Boston. 

We  have  received  from  the  Foreign  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  a  circular  letter  to  the  effect  that 
your  esteemed  organization  ofTers  its  co-operation  with 
respect  to  the  importation  into  Russia  of  manufactures 
and  other  goods. 

As  your  proposition  has  interested  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  we  ask  you  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  arranging  for  solid  American  manufacturers  to  furnish 
the  firms  mentioned  below,  our  members,  with  precise 
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information  regarding  the  articles  listed  herewith  —  i.t, 
the  lowest  prices,  terms  of  payment,  transportation,  ti 
required  for  delivery,  etc.   We  request  that  these  offers 
made  in  the  Russian  language.    We  also  request  illu 
trated  catalogs  and  samples. 

We  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  goods  and  the  names 
the  firms  to  whom  offers  should  be  sent. 

We  are  certain  that  this  list  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  demand  for  American  goods  by  members  of  ou 
Association. 

Simultaneously  with  the  sending  of  offers  and  sampl 
to  our  members,  we  ask  that  copies  of  such  offers  an^ 
duplicate  samples  be  sent  to  the  central  bureau  of  o 
Association,  in  order  that  we  may  facilitate  further  inter- 
course with  our  members. 

We  also  ask  you  to  inform  us  how  you  would  propo 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  standard  of  payment. 

In  our  turn  we  ask  you,  for  the  strengthening  of  co 
mercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  request  that  your  members  address  us  demands  for  ra 
materials  and  products  of  the  Russian  soil  for  export  toj 
the  United  States. 

Awaiting  your  kind  reply,  informing  us  in  this  matter 
we  remain, 

With  the  highest  esteem, 

(Signed  by)       The  President  of  the  Association, 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Association 
The  Head  of  the  Statistical  Dept. 
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Foundry  Proprietors  &  Manufacturers  Association  ' 

OF  THE  Moscow  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT 

Moscow,  October  14,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board, 

7  Water  Street,  Boston.  |i 

In  addition  to  our  letter  of  October  6th.  we  have  thdii 
honor  to  forward  you  herewith  a  supplementary  list  of 
names  of  Moscow  firms  interested  in  American  goods,  also 
a  supplementary  list  of  mdse,-  demanded. 

Hoping  to  receive  information  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed  by)      The  President  of  the  Association 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Association 
The  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Dept. 
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AMERICAN  MERCHANDISE  WANTED  IN 
RUSSIA  BY  THE  FOUNDRY  PROPRI- 
ETORS AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  MOSCOW  INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRICT. 

(Myasnitzkaya,  24.  Tel.  Address:  Moscow,  Organizatzia) 

K.  Ermans  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moscow,  P.  O.  Box  509. 
Telegraph  Address:  Moscow,  Erst. 
Apothecaries'  Supplies.    Price  lists  requested. 

M.  Zoller  Metal  Construction  Works,  Lobkov- 

sky  per.   2,   Moscow.     Telegraph  Address: 

Moscow,  Kostruktor. 

Elevators,  bridge  and  turning  cranes,  cradles  for 
bridge  cranes,  derricks,  various  contrivances  for 
hoisting  and  moving  weights  in  shops,  factories  and 
foundries.    Catalogs  and  prospectuses  requested. 

I.  G.  Abramson  Corset  Factory,  Moscow,  37 

Dolgorukovskaya  St. 

Five-clasp  corset  steels  covered  with  various  grades  of 
cloth.  Side  and  back  fasteners,  also  cloth  covered. 
Genuine,  finished,  cut  whalebone,  7  mm.  wide.  Clasps 
for  garters. 

Karl  Borhart  Factory,  Rozhdestvenka,  Moscow. 
Telegraph  Address:  Hirurgia,  Moscow. 
Surgical  Instruments,  optical  instruments,  and  lenses. 

V.  Kornel  Plant,  Furk^sovky  per.,  Moscow 

Electrical  supplies,  wires  and  materials.  Small  iron 
electrical  appliances  and  novelties  for  household  use. 

A.  V.  Sokolov  Leather  Factory,  Moscow,  Petrov- 

sko-Razumovsky  proyezd. 

Dry  quebracho  extract  in  boxes  and  bags.  Price-lists 
and  catalogs  requested  of  firms  that  make  machines 
for  the  leather  industry. 

A.  K.  Zaleskaya  Factory, Vozdvizhenka,  Moscow. 

Pencils,  pens,  glue,  scales,  microscopes,  optical  in- 
struments, moving-picture  and  magic  lantern  ma- 
chines and  supplies,  physical  apparatus.  All  kinds  of 
school  appliances,  games,  aids  to  study. 

A.  Ciy  &  Co.  Factory,  Moscow,  P.  O.  Box  490. 

Telegraph  Address:  Moscow,  Ciy. 
Cocoa  beans.    Pencils,  pens  and  other  writing  ma- 
terials. 
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p.  A.  Korkunov  &  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Ozervskaya  St., 
Moscow. 

Canned  goods,  namely:  whole  pineapples  in  3-lb' 
tins;  whole  asparagus  in  2  and  1-lb.  cans;  tamarinds 
in  barrels,  cayenne  pepper  in  barrels.  Whole  ginger. 
Black  Singapore  whole  pepper.  English  whole  pep- 
per (Muntok).    Samples  requested. 

Russian  Electric  Lamp  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  3  Lu- 
byansky  proyezd,  Moscow.    Telegraph  Ad- 
dress: Mediator — Moscow. 
Electric  bulb  socket  like  the  two  specimens  enclosed. 

L.  I.  Tilmans,  Moscow.   Myasnitzkaya.  Tel.: 
Tilmans,  Moscow. 

Glass  tubes  (must  be  polished),  20  of  each  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  blueprint  enclosed.  Measurements 
must  strictly  correspond:  in  the  inner  diameter  a  plus 
or  minus  of  1-10  of  a  millimeter  is  allowable;  in  the 
outer  diameter,  a  plus  or  minus  of  3-10  mm. 

N.  B.  Smirnov,  Manufacturer,  Cherkassky  per., 
Moscow. 

25,000  knitting  needles  of  the  second  class  for  "Lamb'' 
stocking  knitting  machines.  (American)  Sample 
enclosed. 

Chanson  &  Jake  Factory,  8  Stolyeshnikov  per. 

Tel.:  Moscow,  Composter. 

Adding  machines,  automatic  cash  registers,  chemically 
treated  planchettes,  dies,  calendar-stamps  of  various 
makes,  little  stands  and  hangers  for  stamps,  numerat- 
ors, needle  composters;  presses,  and  their  appurten- 
ances. (Cut  enclosed)  Iron  and  zinc-enameled  plan- 
chettes and  facings. 

A.  M.  Ostroumov  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rogorskaya,  Mos- 
cow.   Tel.:  Moscow,  Tamo. 

Toilet  goods;  toilet  scissors.  Pencils.  Apothecary's 
supplies,  and  chemical  products.  Glass  and  china  re- 
ceptacles for  perfumery.  Chemical  products:  Nitrate 
and  Chlorate  of  Bismuth;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia; 
Sulphur,  washed  and  precipitated;  Zinc  Oxide  and 
Precipitate;  Ammoniac-Alum;  Kali  Causticum.  Drug 
goods:  Paints,  Briquets,  Fuller's  Earth,  Talcum,  Rice 
Powder,  Shellac,  Chlorophile,  Bronze  Powders, 
Apothecary's  goods:  Lanoline,  Tragacanth  Powder, 
Tzerezin,  Ether  Tar  Oil,  Storax,  Colophony,  Sperm- 
oil,  Gum-Arabic,  Thymol.  Toilet  accessories:  Atom- 
izers, inexpensive  Toilet  Sets,  Mirrors,  Scissors,  Shav- 
ing Brushes,  Manicure  Sets,  and  accessories,  polish, 
paste,  Rubber  Masks,  Rouge  and  Powder  Papers. 
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Packing  materials:  Stiliguti.  Toodi.  Tzelifon.  Yel- 
low and  pearl  paper  (Manila).  Lithographs  and  trans- 
fer pictures.  Setaniol.  Celluloid  and  Aluminum 
covers  for  jars.    Small  wire  corkscrews. 

F.  D.  Sakse,  Moscow,  10  Maroseyka.  Tele- 
graph :  Voile. 

Medical  Instruments  Rumkorff  bobbins  for  Roent- 
gen Apparatus,  and  generally  all  apparatus  for 
Roentgenology.  Absorbent  Cotton.  Woollen  yarn. 
Worsted  yarn. 

F.  F.  Kolikov  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Taganka,  Moscow. 

American  vulcanised  fibre  (sample  enclosed).  Mohair 
yarn  (sample  enclosed). 

5.  Lerch  Co.,  Inc.   Tel.:  Gummi,  Moscow. 
Rubber  thread. 

Mur  Merelees  Co.,  Moscow.    Tel.:  Merelees, 
Moscow. 

Rubber  goods:  boots,  overshoes,  rubbers,  outer  gar- 
ments and  coats,  door  mats,  toilet  accessories,  toys, 
etc.  American  leather  footwear:  men's,  women's 
and  children's  shoes.  Leather.  Steel  ware:  Knives, 
forks,  scissors.  Men's,  women's  and  children's  ready- 
made  clothing,  hats,  underwear,  warm  underclothing, 
stockings,  corsets,  sweaters  (vests).  Silk,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods  and  manufactures.  Pens,  pencils, 
fountain  pens,  stationery,  paper,  envelopes,  glue, 
watches,  wall,  mantel  and  alarm  clocks,  chronometers, 
etc.  Jewelry,  eye-glasses,  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes. Optical  Instruments.  Glass  and  china  ware. 
Dinner  sets,  etc.  Moving-picture  and  magic  lantern 
supplies  and  accessories.  Cameras.  Photographic 
supplies.    Gramophones.  (Phonographs) 

A.  Bolt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ilyinka,  Moscow.  Tel.: 

Moscow,  Bolt. 

Rubber  goods:  medical  appliances,  syringes,  nipples, 
toilet  goods,  toys.  Medical  instruments.  Razors, 
hair  clippers.  Eye-glasses,  microscopes.  Apparatus 
for  sterilizing  medical  instruments,  bandages,  etc.  All 
kinds  of  combs.  Thermometers:  indoor,  outdoor,  and 
medical.    Chemical  Areometers  and  Barometers. 

A.  Zimmer  &  Kovalyev  Co.,  Old  Gastinniy  Dvor. 
Tel. :  Zimkov,  Moscow. 
Carding  materials  and  wire. 

L.  B.  Shenkar,  Moscow,  13  Voznyessenskaya. 
Woollen  yarn  Nos.  2-20  or  2-22.    Sample  enclosed. 
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B.  G.  Tayle  &  Sons,  Toola.   Telegraph  Address: 

Toola,  Tayle.  ' 

Alcohol,  kerosene  and  gas  burners  of  copper,  the  best' 
makes,  adapted  for  heating  purposes.  I 

M.  C.  Kobelkov,  Moscow,  15  Yaoosky  Vorota. 

Tel.:  Kobelkov,  Moscow. 

Friction  press  for  making  cardboard  boxes,  accordingi 
to  enclosed  cut.  i 

i 

Maltzevsky  Co.,  Inc.,  Dyatkovo  Station,  Orloff 

Government.    Briansky  Ooyezd.  Telegraph: 

Dyatkovo,  Maltzovskoye. 

Parts  of  threshing  machines,  belts,  flails,  assorted 
cylinders,  etc. 

F.  Schwabe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moscow.  Tel. :  Moscow, 

Chirurgopkoo. 

Apothecaries'  supplies.  Aluminum  wire,  round  and 
corrugated.  Sheet  aluminum.  Armatures,  ventilat- 
ors, faucets,  taps,  traps,  shower-bath  sprinklers  and 
bathroom  fixtures.  Screws.  Fashioned  parts  made  of 
brass,  nickel,  iron  and  steel.  Various  scales,  drug- 
gists' scales  (the  "  Roberval "  and  other  makes).  Iron, 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  cold-drawn,  turned  and  fin- 
ished, round  and  scroll  iron.  Rubber  and  rubber 
goods.  India-rubber:  raw,  sheet,  finished.  Varnish 
for  metals,  manometers  (steam-gauges),  vacuumeters. 
Emery:  powdered,  on  paper  and  on  cloth;  other 
preparations  for  polishing  metals,  namely:  mastic, 
brushes,  carborundum  and  electric  wheels,  etc.  Opti- 
.  cal  lenses,  instruments  and  appliances.  Glassware, 
china  and  enamel  ware.  Alcohol,  kerosene,  benzine 
and  gas  lamps,  stoves  and  burners.  Glass  tubes. 
Steel  for  instruments,  steel  tubes,  ribbon  steel. 
Screw-taps,  borers,  pulleys,  magnets  and  other  in- 
struments. Locksmith's  wares:  various  locks,  lock 
fittings,  latch  locks,  etc.  Steel  ware:  scissors,  medical 
instruments.  Brass  pipes  (without  iron),  sheet  nickel 
and  nickel  wire.  Materials  for  electrical  heating  and 
electric  heaters. 

• 

G.  V.  Brewhov  Heirs,  Moscow,  10  Shchipok. 

Cast-iron  moulds  according  to  diagram  for  machines 
used  in  coloring  paper  in  the  process  of  making  chalk 
chromo-lithographs.  Color  printing  machines  to 
color  paper  in  rolls,  and  transverse  cutting  machines, 
also  for  paper  in  rolls  for  the  same  production. 
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£.  Rubinstein  &  Sons,  31  Myasnitzkaya,  Mos- 

I  cow.    Tel.:  Rubistal,  Moscow. 

Iron  treads  to  keep  steps  from  wearing  out.  Car- 
'      borundum  wheels  and  stones  for  polishing  mosaic. 

V.  I.  Khudokormov  Factories,  Sredniye  Tor- 
govie  Ryadi.    Telegraph:  Moscow,  Tol. 
Copals,  Shellacs,  Aniline  Dyes,  lead. 

\lexei  Bachrushin  Sons,  Leather  and  Cloth  Fac- 
tories, Moscow,  Kozhevniki. 

Tanning  materials:  quebracho  wood;  mimosa  bark; 
mangrove  bark;  quebracho  extract,  liquid  and  dry. 
Aniline  dyes:  black,  for  leather;  different  shades  of 
brown;  wine  colored  and  red,  for  leather.  Machines 
for  preparing  leather:  polishing  machines;  rolling  ma-, 
chines  for  soles.  Oils  used  in  the  preparation  of 
leather,  "Neatsfoot  oil",  etc. 

Chr.   Roterman,   Revel.     Telegraph  Address: 

Revel,  Roterman. 

Iron  Manufactures:  Rails.  Building  Materials:  bolts, 
screws,  hinges,  nails,  door-knobs.  Carpenters'  Tools: 
hatchets,  saws,  etc.  Agricultural  machinery:  ploughs, 
hay  mowers,  hay  cutters,  harvesting  machines,  thresh- 
ing machines,  binders,  etc.  Elevators  for  stores  and 
private  residences.  Pumps,  hose,  automatic  fire- 
extinguishers.  Scales.  Ropes,  hawsers.  Writing 
and  letter  paper  and  envelopes,  glue.  Telephones  and 
typewriters. 

R.  Keler  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Moscow,  Kras- 

naya  Ploschad,  Sredniye  Torgoviye  Ryadi. 

Tel.:  Moscow,  Zlatorogh. 

Apothecaries'  supplies.  Drugs.  Spices:  pepper,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  ginger,  etc.  Druggists'  rubber  goods: 
ice  bags,  water  bottles,  syringes,  etc. 

IBriansk  Railway  and   Mechanical  Foundries 

Corporation,  Office  of  the  Briansk  Zavod. 

Telegraph :  Bezhitsa-Zavody. 

Birmingham  Wire  Gauge,  Nos.  (according  to  English 
calibre)  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  for  round  wire,  30  of 
each,  of  diameter  0.7  mm. — 100,  and  Nos.  10,  13,  14, 
and  8  for  square  wire,  25  of  each.  Gauge  measure- 
ments for  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  for  both 
round  and  square  wire  should  be  as  follows: 


Length 

Width 

Thickness 


18" 
1.1-8 
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Gauge  must  contain  52  holes,  or  8  rows  of  3  holes  eaci 
and  7  rows  of  4  holes  each.  The  measurements  of  the 
0.7  mm.  diameter  gauge  are: 

300  x43  X  12  mm. 

Each  must  contain  120  holes,  arranged  in  4  rows. 

Donyetz  Glass  and  Chemical  Factories  Corpora-i 
tion,  Santorinovka.  Postal  Branch:  Dimitri- 
yevsky  Possyolok,  Bachmudsky  Ooyezd,  Ek-: 
aterinoslavsky  Govt.  Tel.:  Steklo-Dimitriev- 
sky  posyolok,  Ekaterinoslavsky  Govt. 

Air  compressors,  dynamos,  electric  motors;  steam; 
pumps,  mixing  machines,  color  grinders,  emulsators, 
pulverisers  ("  Korting"),  felt  for  polishing  glass.  Fire- 
proof brick  ("Dean's"),  Viterite  in  pieces.  Paper:! 
with  lithographed  headings;  yellow,  for  copying;| 
paper  for  laboratory  filters,  calk  paper  and  sensitised] 
paper  for  plans.  Adding  machines,  faucets,  planes,| 
carpenters'  and  cabinet  makers'  tools.  Glass  and  other! 
appliances  for  chemical  laboratories.  Electric  fix-i 
tures  and  many  other  things. 

A.  &  C.  Yurasov  Bros.,  Moscow,  Kooznyetskyi 
Most. 

Metal  cornices  for  draperies.  Handles  and  lock  fit- 
tings for  furniture.  Shpinaretti.  Locks,  hinges,  piano! 
fittings,  "Eureka"  metal  castors,  furniture  springs,! 
seaweed,  ornamental  and  furniture  nails,  panelling! 
and  veneering  of  pear-tree,  ash,  maple,  rosewood; 
blocks  and  boards  of  redwood,  walnut  and  many; 
others.  Bronze  powders,  lacquers,  varnishers,  polish- 
ers, etc. 

G.  K.  Gorbunov,  Old-Believer  Printing  Estab- 
lishment, Moscow,  Preobrazhensky  St.,  9th^ 
Row.  I 

Moulds  for  casting  stereotype,  typographical  and; 
stereotyping  machines  and  their  appurtenances.  Also 
metal  for  casting  type  of  various  kinds. 

R.  A.  Abramovich,  6  Pushkin  St.,  Kharkov. 
Telegraph:  Rudolph  Abramovich,  Kharkov.  ! 

Building  materials.  Carpenters'  tools.  American 
boots  and  shoes.  Steelware,  wire.  Electrical  sup- 
plies and  fixtures. 
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(Third  Instalment,  supplementing  the  two  previous  lists, 
lated  Oct.  24,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  requesting 
;peedy  answer.) 

A.rndt,  Dmitriev,  &  Engineer  Vershov,  Electro- 
Mechanical  Scales  and  Weights  Factory,  28 
B.  Dorogomilovskaya  St.,  Moscow. 

Small  articles  for  cases:  hooks,  hinges,  screws,  metal 
fasteners,  etc.  Medical  instruments  and  appliances. 
Syringes.  Mechanical  saws.  All  kinds  of  scales. 
Automatic  weighing  machines.  Mechanical  presses, 
(Cash  registers).    Steel  for  scales,  with  indicators. 

The  Shchelkovo  Textile  Dye  Works,  Shchelkovo 

Station,  Moscow  Government,  Northern  R.  R 

Textile  machines  for  mercerising,  dyeing  and  finishing 
stuffs.  Dyes  and  chemicals  needed  for  dyeing  and 
finishing  woollen,  half-woollen  and  cotton  goods. 

Business  Management  of  Dobrovi  &  Nabgoltz, 

Cast  Iron  and  Machinery  Manufacturers;  15 

Tatarskaya  St.,  Moscow.   Telegraph  Address: 

Moscow,  Dobronab. 

Granular  Emery  for  mill  grinders,  Nos.  16  and  20 
(English  numeration).  Magnesite,  fresh  kilned,  and 
chloride  of  magnesia.  Grain  hullers  and  barley  sep- 
arators. Bars  of  spring  (tempered)  steel,  70  mm.  by 
3  mm. — about  300  poods.  Plate  steel,  polished 
steel;  sheet  steel,  normal  measurements  2,000  x  1,000 
X  1  mm.  Crank-shafts,  like  cut  enclosed. 

We  are  ready  to  place  an  order  at  once  for  from  5  to  10 
cylinders  50  horsepower  63^"  black  forged  or  finished 
according  to  how  advantageous  the  terms  offered  are. 


Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Department  of  Foreign  Trade 

No.  3510 

Petrograd,  Russia 
Oct.  20,  1914 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board, 
7  Water  Street. 

In  addition  to  our  communication  No.  3355  of  Septem- 
ber 24th,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  has  the  honor 
to  forward  you  herewith  a  list  received  from  the  Foundry 
Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  Moscow 
Industrial  District,  giving  the  names  of  firms  which  are 
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interested  in  establishing  trade  relations  with  North 
American  firms,  and  also  a  list  of  mdse.  which  the  Russian 
business  men  would  like  to  get  from  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  requests  that  you 
will  kindly  inform  us  what  steps  you  have  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

Signed  by  the  Official  in  Charge 

(Enclosed  duplicate  copy  of  the  two  lists  received  from 
the  Foundry  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  Moscow  Industrial  District.) 


The  following  letter  dated  Sept.  14,  1914,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  from  Stavropol,  Government  of 
Stavropol,  South  Russia: — "In  this  city  there  is  a  drug 
depot  established  by  the  Government  Zemstvo  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  drugs  to  the  population  of  the  govern- 
ment through  the  district  zemstvos.  Owing  to  the  present 
war  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  from  the  former 
of  which  countries  especially  the  depot  received  enormous 
quantities  of  chemico-pharmaceutical  preparations,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  obtain  them  from  these  two  sources. 
Therefore  the  Government  Zemstvo  of  Stavropol,  looking 
for  new  sources  of  supply,  addresses  you  in  order  to  find 
out  what  preparations  you  could  offer.  The  newness  of 
the  Government's  undertaking,  together  with  its  lack  of 
information,  make  it  necessary  to  ask  detailed  particulars 
as  to  conditions  of  purchase,  the  value  required  amounting 
in  normal  times  to  200,000  rubles  ($100,000)  a  year.  In 
enclosing  a  list  of  the  preparations  required,  the  Zemstvo 
requests  detailed  information  about  prices  from  your  own 
price-list  for  quantities  of  1,  10,  and  100  kilogrammes 
respectively  of  each  preparation,  and  asks  you  to  forward 
this  list.  The  Zemstvo  Administration  wishes  you  as  far 
as  possible  to  inform  it  on  the  following  matters: —  1,  con- 
ditions of  payment,  whether  cash  or  credit,  and  in  case  of 
credit,  for  how  long;  2,  conditions  of  transportation,  the 
route,  direction,  and  cost  of  transportation  per  pood  for 
the  whole  journey  (to  the  Russian  frontier),  time  occupied 
in  transit,  and  time  needed  to  fill  out  the  order;  3,  samples 
will  be  required  for  laboratory  analysis  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  the  more  called  for  chemical  preparations,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  plant  origin;  4,  cost  of  packing  boxes 
and  bottles,  to  be  borne  by  whom?  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  packing  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  lading;  5,  guarantee 
by  the  exporting  firms  of  the  correct  and  exact  filling  of  the 
order;  6,  fill  in  prices  on  the  enclosed  list.  (Signed) 
T.  Rudom,  Member  of  the  Administration.  L.  Kolchev, 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy."  (Enclosed:  Long  Itemized  List  of 
Drugs  Wanted). 
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SMALL  WARES  WANTED 

From  Pavel  Antonoff,  Orenburg,  Russia 

Oct.  1,  1914 

ndustrial  Development  Board, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sirs: 

The  British  Admiralty's  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation in  the  North  Sea  moves  us  to  request  that  you  put 
is  into  communication  with  American  firms  dealing  in  the 
joods  listed  below,  informing  them  that  upon  receipt 
)f  their  price-lists  and,  if  possible,  samples  and  illustrated 
atalogues,  we  will  buy,  paying  cash  against  bills  of  lading: 
Sewing  needles,  pins,  machine  needles;  warm  under- 
vear,  stockings,  socks,  sweaters,  knitted  underwear, 
,voolen  mufflers  and  undervests;  pencils,  pens,  penholders, 
writing  and  letter  paper  and  envelopes;  watches,  maittel 
:locks,  wall  clocks,  alarm  clocks,  and  chronometers;  elec- 
ric  lamps  and  bulbs;  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  centrifu- 
gal cream  separators;  tanning  extracts  for  the  preparation 
)f  hides;  disintegrators  for  the  preparation  of  tanning  bark; 
)il  paints  for  house  painting;  milling  machines  (grind- 
jtones),  especially  combination  grindstones  for  small  vil- 
age  flour  mills;  naphtha  motors,  motors  for  sea  fishing 
jmacks;  fishing  nets  and  tackle;  zinc  barbed  wire  for 
encing;  machines  for  making  tin  buckets  and  tin  funnels; 
yooden  furniture,  especially  the  kind  which  Americans 
nanufacture  in  such  a  practical  way  for  export,  consisting 
)f  ready  made  parts  which  can  be  put  together  upon  de- 
ivery  according  to  the  accompanying  diagrams;  sewing 
:otton  thread,  twine,  muslin  and  lace  for  window  curtains; 
cerosene  stoves;  aluminum  kitchen  utensils;  scales;  car 
Denters'  tools;  rubber  goods,  rubber  balls,  mackintoshes, 
yringes,  nipples,  children's  toys  and  footwear;  condensed 
nilk,  molasses. 
Hoping  for  a  favorable  reply,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 
18  Nikolaevsky  St.,  Pavel  Antonov 

Orenburg,  Russia 


IRON,  TIN  AND  METALS  WANTED 

Pelegraph    Address:    N.-Tagil,    Tyumen,  Alapaevsk, 

VAGANOV 
Pyotr  Dmitrievich  Vaganov 
Nizhny-Tagal,  Perm  Government 


Branches:  1)  Tyumen,  Tobolsk  Govt. 

2)  Alapaevsk,  Perm  Govt, 

Nizhny-Tagal,  Oct.  9|22,  1914 
The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Upon  receipt  of  your  address  from  the  Dept.  of 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
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I  venture  to  request  that  you  give  iny  address  to  manu- 
facturers and  firms  interested  from  whom  I  can  buy: 

English  block-tin  in  bbls.,  soft  pig-lead,  pig-aluminum, 
metal  antimony-regulus,  plate  and  sheet  zinc,  Babbit 
metals,  and  castings. 

Locksmith's,  joiner's  and  other  tools;  saws,  locks,  and' 
other  hardware,  preferably  inexpensive  kinds. 

Can  they  furnish  cast-iron  manufactures:  spouts  and 
handles  for  teapots,  ornamental  ironwork  for  fences, 
balconies,  grating,  etc.  ? 

May  I  ask  that  catalogues  be  sent  me,  together  with 
price-lists  on  goods,  freight  and  customs  prepaid  to  our! 
port.    It  would  be  most  desirable  to  enter  into  such  com-| 
mercial  relations,  also  in  connection  with  all  other  lines  or  ' 
exports  to  Russia.  j 

And  from  Russia  I  can  sell  raw  materials. 

Awaiting  to  hear  from  you  in  the  Russian  language, 

(Signed)       Pyotr  Vaganov  -j 

Dealer  in 

Iron  —  Flat,  thick  iron.  Boiler  iron,  iron  roofing,  Tin' 
and  other  metals. 

Girders.    Rails.  Steel, 

Tin.    Lead.    Copper.    Zinc.     Babbit  Metals.  Anti- 
mony.   Aluminum.    Nickel.  Spelter. 

Black  and  EnameUed  Cast  Iron  Moulds  and  Ware.  , 
Nails:  wire,  cut,  horse-shoeing,  etc. 
Wire,  bolts,  screws  and  rivets. 

Own  Manufacture:  Dippers:  tinned  and  black.  Beds. 
Trays.  Axes.  Shovels.  Horseshoes.  Hods.  Pails.  Pans.Trunks, 
Prospecting  Instruments. 

Locksmiths'  wares.  i] 
Broken  lots  of  metal,  iron  and  cast  iron  scraps  bought ^ 
and  sold. 

Foundry  Coke.    Chalk.   Cement.   Olifa.   Oil  of  Vitriol.j 
Muriatic  Acid.  Carbolinoleum. 

Sacks,  Bast  Matting,  Ropes,  etc.,  for  wrapping  and 
packing. 


Accounts  Current:  Nizhny-Tagal  Mutual  Credit  Asso- 
ciation, Nos.  2  and  3;  Ekaterinburg  Branch  of  the  Russian 
Bank  for  Foreign  Trade,  No.  433. 
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LATEST  COMMUNICATIONS 


No.  12537 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 
Chancellery  of  the  Governor-General  of  Kazan 

Kazan,  Russia 

Oct.  28,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  14,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  much  of  the  mdse.  mentioned  in  your  list 
was  received  from  Germany  before  the  war.  The  demand 
for  some  of  it  still  exists,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sup- 
plied by  the  manufactures  of  Swedish  factories. 

The  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  is  highly  desirable, as 
the  products  of  Russian  factories  do  not  always  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  domestic  market,  while  certain  techni- 
cal appliances,  instruments,  machines  and  their  parts,  are 
not  manufactured  in  Russia  at  all.  Unfortunately,  the 
northeastern  part  of  Russia  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  products  of  American  manufacture,  their  quality, 
cost,  conditions  of  transportation,  etc.  Hence  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  establish  bureaus  of  exhibit  in  Moscow  where 
Russian  business  men  could  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
detailed  information  about  American  manufactures.  In 
developing  their  trade  in  Russia,  the  German  business  men 
made  large  use  of  agencies  with  samples  of  their  goods, 
bureaus  of  exhibit,  depots,  and  travelling  salesmen  sent 
with  samples. 

Signed  by 

The  Governor-General  (Chamberlain  of  the 

Imperial  Court) 
The  Chief  of  Chancellery 
The  Assistant  Chief  of  Chancellery 


No.  1895 
3868 

The  Russian  Chamber  of  Export 

Office  of  the  Journal  "Russian  Export" 

92  Nevsky,  Petrograd,  Russia 

Nov.  7,  20,  1914 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board, 
7  Water  St.,  Boston. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Having  heard  that  you  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  business  relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Russia,  we  herewith  beg  to  offer  you  our 
services  in  pointing  out  the  goods  and  articles  which  might 
constitute  an  object  for  mutual  business  operations,  ad- 
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dressrs  of  firms  desirous  of  entering  into  commercial  con- 
nections, the  conditions  of  transacting  business  in  various 
goods  —  in  a  word,  every  information  regarding  this 
question. 

From  the  enclosed  printed  material  you  will  be  able  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  aim,  object  and  work  of  the 
Chamber  and  its  periodicals,  and  on  our  part,  we  would 
request  you  to  send  us  your  explanations  and  reports. 

We  also  enclose  a  prospectus  of  our  Museum  of  Samples, 
and  we  propose  that  you  should  make  arrangements  to  , 
open  in  this  Museum  a  Special  American  Department  in  1 
which  the  samples  of  American  goods  and  articles  which 
might  find  a  sale  in  Russia  would  be  stored.  Such  a  room 
in  our  Museum  specially  appointed  for  American  goods 
and  wares  would  show  good  results  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  wares  between  Russia  and  America,  and  on 
receipt  of  an  inquiry  we  would  endeavor  to  offer  you  very 
reasonable  terms.  Awaiting  your  esteemed  communica- 
tion, we  are 

Yours  faithfully, 

Signed  ! 

The  Business  Manager  of  the  Chamber, 
The  Secretary  ! 


Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Office  of  the  Journal  "Russian  Export" 
S.-Petersburg, 
Ministry  of  Finances,  No.  8,  Palace  Square 
Telephone  112-74 
Wire-address:  Petersburg  Palata 
Ministry  of  Finance, 
No.  8  Palace  Square,  S.-Petersburg  | 
Gentlemen,  j 
For  a  more  successful  accomplishment  of  its  main  ' 
object  —  to  promote  the  export  of  Russian  products  and 
fabrics,  the  Russian  Chamber  of  Export  is  being  issuing 
its  own  monthly  periodical — "Russian  Export".  Except 
this,  urgent  information  and  matter  possessing  exceptional 
import  shall  be  published  in  extra  supplements,  as  collected. 

The  plan  of  the  Journal  is  embracing  all  branches  of  the 
Russian  foreign  trade. 

"Russian  Export"  contains:  information  of  the  activity 
of  all  Sections  of  the  Chamber  now  in  existence  (Trade 
with  Cereals,  Milling  Industry,  Timber,  Perishable  Prod- 
ucts, Kustarny,  Far  East,  Finlandian  Committee,  and 
Committee  for  the  examination  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  Germany) ;  Reports  submitted  to  the  Sections  of  the 
Chamber;  Government  Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to 
the  export  trade;  Russian  Commercial  Treaties  with  for- 
eign countries  and  Schemes  for  the  alteration  thereof; 
Abstracts  of  Consular  Reports  on  foreign  markets;  Sta- 
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tistics  of  the  Russian  Export  Trade,  etc.  After  the  in- 
auguration of  new  Sections  as  outlined,  viz.:  Industry  & 
Manufacture,  Transportation,  Banking,  Insurance,  Min- 
ing Industry,  etc.,  will  be  published  all  information  relating 
thereto. 

Exceptional  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Section  of 
Offers  and  Inquiries,  presenting  special  interest  for  the 
Russian  foreign  trade.  Offers  of  Russian  firms  are  in- 
serted not  only  in  Russian,  but  also  in  foreign  languages 
(English,  French  and  German). 

The  Journal  shall  be  sent  free  to  all  members  of  the 
Chamber,  Russian  Consuls  abroad  and  foreign  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

For  other  persons  the  subscription  fees  shall  be: 

Annual  subscription  in  Russia  —  Rbs  6 

abroad     —   "  10 

Semiannual       "          in  Russia —   "  3.50 

abroad     —   "  5.50 

Inasmuch  the  State  Bank,  Intendancy  and  Engineering 
Departments,  and  other  Government  bodies  are  placing 
their  advertisements  in  "Russian  Export",  this  finds  a 
large  circle  of  readers  amongst  contractors,  purveyors,  and 
commercial  concerns  participating  in  competitions  for 
contracts  for  supplies.  Moreover  we  may  indicate  among 
readers  of  this  journal  a  considerable  number  of  firms 
interested  in  the  import  of  different  goods  into  Russia. 

"Russian  Export"  has  compelled  recognition  through- 
out Russia  and  abroad,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  find  it 
useful  to  advertise  your  honoured  firm  in  its  columns. 

"Russian  Export"  is  the  first  paper  in  Russia  devoted 
particularly  to  questions  of  foreign  trade;  thus  an  adver- 
tisement placed  therein  will  undoubtedly  bring  profit  to 
respective  firms. 

Terms  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements  (after  the 
text) : 

Whole  page  —  Rbs  60;  ^  page  —  Rbs  35;^  page  — 
Rbs  15. 

Before  the  text  an  addition  of  10%  shall  be  made. 

For  repeated  advertising  a  reduction  shall  be  allowed: 
3  times  —  20%,  6  times  —  40%,  12  times  —  60% 

We  beg  to  note  the  Section  of  short  advertisements  on 
Visiting  Cards. 

Rate  of  these  advertisements  netto: 

12  times  —Rbs  20 

6     "   —  "  12 

3     "    —  "  7 

1     "   —  "  3 

W.  Denisoff, 

President  of  the  Committee, 

Member  of  the  State  Council, 

Equerry  to  H.  I.  M. 
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No.  439 

TiFLis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Tiflis,  Russia, 
Oct.  17,  1914 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 
Dear  Sirs: 

The  Tiflis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received 
from  the  Chancellery  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  cor- 
respondence which  includes  a  copy  of  your  list  of  American 
goods  for  circulation  among  persons  dealing  in  such  goods, 
with  a  view  to  their  sending  orders  for  the  same. 

As  this  list  does  not  give  prices  for  comparison  with 
prices  quoted  by  other  foreign  countries  on  the  same  goods, 
the  Tiflis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  accordance  with  its 
resolution  of  Oct.  15,  requests  you  to  send  your  Board's 
price-lists  on  all  goods  enumerated  by  you  except  Maple 
Sugar,  Molasses,  Preserved  and  Canned  Goods  —  i.e.  all 
food  supplies,  for  which  we  have  no  demand  here,  since 
our  country  produces  them  in  abundance. 

(Signed  by)    The  Chairman  and 
The  Secretary 


No.  7891 

The  Zemstvo  Administration  of  Kursk  Government 

Kursk,  Russia, 
Nov.  6,  1914 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board 
Dear  Sirs: 

Having  received  through  H.  E.  the  Governor  of  Kursk 
the  list  of  the  chief  American  manufactures  and  products, 
the  Zemstvo  has  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  this  list 
we  are  most  interested  in  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements. We,  accordingly,  request  you  to  send  us  price 
lists  in  the  Russian  language,  giving  cost  of  goods  prepaid 
to  the  city  of  Kursk,  also  terms  of  payment. 

Signed 

The  Chairman 
The  Secretary 


No.  325 

KoRocHA  District  Government  of  the  Kurst  Zemstvo 

Korocha,  Russia, 

Nov.  3,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Board 
Dear  Sirs: 

On  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Kursk,  in  his 
communication  of  Oct.  15,  No.  416,  the  Korocha  District 
Government  requests  you  to  send  us  price  lists  of  your 
manufactures  and  goods,  giving  cost  of  the  same  prepaid 
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Mther  to  port  of  shipment  or  to  here  (Prochorovka  Station, 
southern  R.  R.) 

Signed 

Member  of  the  Administration 
Chief  Accountant 


SIGISMUND  BOBROVSKY 

10  Korolevskaya  St.,  Warsaw,  P.  O.  Box  15 
iMoscow  Branch,  48  Myasnitzkaya,  P.  O.  Box  900 

Warsaw,  Nov.  7|20,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  beg  to  request  you  to  send  me  the  address  of  your 
best  and  most  reliable  Lead-pencil  factory,  also  of  one 
manufacturing  Electrical  articles,  for  importation  of  said 
goods  to  this  country  instead  of  German  goods  which  are 
at  present  rejected  here.  We  have  business  connections 
in  all  Russia. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Signed       Sigismund  Bobrovsky 


No.  645 

Semipalatinsk  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Semipalatinsk,  Siberia, 

Nov.  6,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 

Your  letter  of  Aug.  24,  1914,  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Semipalatinsk  with  reference  to  your  wish  to  establish 
commercial  relations  with  the  Semipalatinsk  territory,  was 
brought  before  the  Semipalatinsk  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  meeting  of  Nov.  3,  1914.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
establishment  of  commercial  relations  between  our  part  of 
the  country  and  the  United  States  is  most  desirable  and 
timely.  We  have  therefore  on  our  part  taken  steps  towards 
removing  obstacles  to  commercial  relations,  as  regards 
tariff,  transportation  facilities,  bank  credit,  etc.  We  re- 
quest the  Boston  Industrial  Board  to  send  us  prospectuses, 
samples,  and  catalogs  of  your  manufactures  and  other 
goods.  Samples  of  the  products  of  our  territory  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  the  receipt  of  the  same  from  our  ex- 
porters of  raw  materials  (wool  and  hides). 

Signed 

The  Chairman 
The  Secretary 
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American  Consulate 

Batum,  Russia 
October  27,  1914 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 
Gentlemen: 

In  further  reference  to  your  favor  of  July  23,  1914,  I 
suggest  that  you  draw  the  attention  of  the  New  England 
manufacturers  likely  to  be  interested  in  trade  with  the 
Caucasus,  to  the  trade  opportunities  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  State  by  this  Consulate  since  October 
1,  1914. 

I  again  urge  sending  out  salesmen  and  samples  to  this 
country.  It  is  necessary  for  American  manufacturers  to 
get  in  direct  touch  with  business  here,  and  to  start  on 
sound  business  lines.  The  demand  is  there,  it  does  not 
need  to  be  created.  All  competition  for  the  time  being  has 
ceased.  The  country  has  been  developing  rapidly  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  which  development  is,  in  my 
opinion,  bound  to  receive  a  new  stimulus  from  the  present 
war.  Manufacturers  should  not  hesitate  at  this  time  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  market  and  Russian  banks 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  send  goods  to  the  right  people 
without  the  conditions,  paralyzing  to  all  trade,  of  cash 
payments  or  deposits  in  Boston  or  New  York  banks. 
No  business  on  a  very  large  scale  can  be  done  with  Russia, 
or  for  that  matter  in  any  country,  entirely  on  that  basis, 
and  no  credits,  consignments  or  even  shipments,  cash 
against  documents  at  port  of  arrival,  can  be  safely  indulged 
in  without  knowledge  of  the  market  supply  and  of  the 
standing  of  the  individual  customers.  Without  such 
knowledge  business  is  bound  to  be  sporadic  and  unsatis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  It  is  essential  for  your  manu- 
facturers to  send  out  representatives  or  salesmen,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  their  organizations  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  local  markets,  and  to  acquaint  the  local  trade  with  the 
goods  they  can  furnish. 

The  market  obtainable  in  Russia  for  many  lines  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  undoubtedly  large  enough  and  sufficiently 
important  to  justify  the  effort  and  expense  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

American  Consul 

File  No.  610 


No.  16720 

The  Governor  of  Yaroslavl 

Yaroslavl,  Russia, 
Sept.  9.  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Board, 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  your  inquiry  of 
Aug.  14th  regarding  the  establishment  and  development 
of  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
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Russia  has  been  promptly  turned  over  to  the  Yaroslavl 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  which  organization  kindly 
get  into  direct  communication. 

(Signed)  for  the  Governor  by  the  Vice-Governor  and 
the  Governor's  Chief  of  Chancellery 


The  Governor  of  Kovno,  Russia 

oston  Industrial  Board, 
Boston. 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  24th,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  commercial  relations  between 
our  countries  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  of  a  friendly 
nature,  and  I  am  confident  that  upon  the  conclusion  of 
military  operations  these  relations  will  be  still  further 
strengthened  and  developed.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  organizations  in  the  Government  under 
my  jurisdiction  the  purchase  of  your  goods,  but  first  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  price-list  of  your  manufac- 
tures and  other  products  and  a  description  of  general 
conditions. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  commercial 
relations,  with  a  view  to  mutual  advantage,  on  the  score  of 
tariff,  means  of  communication,  credit,  etc. —  as  this 
question  relates  to  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  you  should 
communicate  directly  with  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Trade. 

With  assurances  of  esteem, 

(Signed  by  the  Governor) 

Given  the  15th  of  September,  1914 

Number  2237 

In  the  city  of  Ponyevezh. 


Number  209 

The  Archangel  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Archangel,  Russia 
Sept.  2,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  14th,  forwarded  to  us 
by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Archangel,  the  Arch- 
angel Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  you  herewith  a  list  of 
exports  from  which  you  will  see  what  goods  were  exported 
rom  Archangel  during  the  current  year,  and  to  what 
:ountries.  The  imports  to  Archangel  from  abroad,  in 
nore  or  less  considerable  quantities  are  as  follows; 
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Fish  from  Norway;  table  salt,  coffee,  fruits,  coal,  coke, 
Portland  cement,  chalk,  factory  clay,  paraffine,  steel,  iron, 
cast  iron,  machines  and  other  metal  manufactures,  grind- 
stones, fire-proof  bricks. 

For  the  Secretary, 

A.  Papiloff 

(Enclosed,  list  of  exports 
for  1913,  in  English.) 


The  Government  Administration  of  Kaluga 

Department  of  Construction 

No.  2700  October  15,  1914 

The  Boston  Industrial  Board. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  24,  addressed  to  H.  E. 
the  Governor-General,  the  Department  of  Construction 
begs  to  inform  you  that  in  compliance  with  your  request 
to  establish  commercial  relations  between  you  and  the 
population  of  the  Kaluga  Government,  the  list  of  American 
products  and  manufactures  which  you  enclosed  has  been 
published  in  the  "Kaluga  Government  Bulletin",  No.  73. 

(Signed  by)      The  Government  Engineer,  and 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau 


"The  Fisher  and  Hunter" 

Bi-Weekly  Illustrated  Magazine 

Editor  F.  P.  Kunilov 
Office:  Nikolaevsky  St.,  Viatka 
Dear  Sirs:  " 

We  would  like  to  buy  fishing  tackle  and  supplies  from 
American  firms.  We  accordingly  ask  you  to  send  us  your 
price-lists,  including  cost  of  transportation  and  reduction 
for  our  magazine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  Kunilov,  Editor 

Oct.  6,  1914 
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A.  F.  Saparov 
(Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Sewing  Machines, 
Phonographs,  Records,  Electric  Lamps,  and  other 
,      technical  articles.) 

Telav,  Caucasus 

.  Nov.  24,  1914 

iBoston  Industrial  Development  Board: 
[Dear  Sirs: 

Sewing  Machines. 

As  export  bureau  for  North  America,  I  suppose  you 
could  supply  me  with  sewing  machines,  which  I  under- 
stand are  manufactured  extensively  in  your  country. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  you 
would  kindly  send  me  price-lists  on  the  same,  also  inform- 
ation regarding  terms  and  conditions  of  sale.  If  you  give 
the  price  in  dollars,  please  let  me  know  approximately  the 
rate  of  exchange.  I  suppose  you  will  give  the  price,  freight 
prepaid  to  the  Russian  frontier;  if  not,  will  you  kindly  let 
us  know  the  freight  charges  up  to  the  Russian  frontier? 

Besides  sewing  machines,  I  am  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing goods: 

^Pumps  jor  making  wine  from  grapes. 

I These  pumps  must  be  13^,  13^,  and  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  must  pump  the  wine  a  distance  of  7  feet,  as  the  wine 
here  in  Kachetia  is  kept  in  large  stone  jars,  containing 
from  100  to  200  pails,  and  the  wine  must  be  pumped  up 
from  these  jars  which  are  buried  in  the  ground. 

Wine-presses. 
Grape  presses,  with  and  without  separators. 

Grain  separators 

(Agricultural   machinery   including  binders,  threshers, 
sowers,  separators,  hullers,  etc. 
I  sell  International  Harvester  machinery. 
Pocket  electric  lanterns 
Supplies  and  batteries. 

Cutlery 

Penknives,  razors,  scissors,  safety  razors,  hair  clippers, 

and  other  mechanical  appliances. 
Steam  threshers 

These  latter  I  used  to  get  from  Heinrich  Lanz,  of 
Mannheim,  Germany,  and  I  shall  have  to  continue  trading 
with  him,  as  he  has  branches  in  the  Caucasus,  and  sells 
on  the  instalment  plan,  and  I  doubt  whether  American 
firms  have  any  branches  in  the  Caucasus  and  whether  they 
would  follow  the  instalment  plan. 

In  concluding,  I  hope  you  will  furnish  me  with  the 
information  I  have  asked,  and  trust  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  establish  commercial  relations.  Although  the  main 
object  of  my  business  is  sewing  machines,  I  hope  to 
develop  the  other  lines  with  your  kind  cooperation. 

Awaiting  a  favorable  reply,  I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Saparov 
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Alexander  Alexandrovich  Siromyatnikov 

Tobolsk,  Siberia 
Jan.  15,  1915 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Board: 
Dear  Sirs: 

Upon  receipt  of  your  favor  requesting  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  of  commercial  relations  between  our 
friendly  countries,  His  Excellency,  our  Governor-General, 
has  communicated  with  the  leading  local  business  men. 

As  we  wish  to  enter  into  direct  communication  with 
U.  S.  firms,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  from  our  markets 
manufactures  belonging  to  hostile  countries,  will  you  please 
send  me  price-lists  and  catalogs  of  the  following  goods: 

Fire-arms,  rifles,  revolvers,  etc. 
Fishing  implements 
Photographic  apparatus  and  supplies 
Jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  etc. 
Carpenters'  tools:  axes,  saws,  planes,  etc. 
Automobiles,  bicycles,  motors  for  boats 
Agricultural  Machinery 

Steam  engines,  naphtha  motors,  pumps,  etc. 
Typewriters 

Steel  ware:  knives,  forks,  scissors,  penknives,  etc. 
Apothecaries'  supplies,  pencils,  pens,  etc. 
Electrical  supplies  and  fixtures,  telephones 
Phonographs,  musical  instruments 
Benzine  burners 
Canned  goods,  preserves 
Please  inform  me  regarding  conditions  of  sale,  cost  of 
transportation,  and  customs  duties. 

Our  administration  is  at  present  trying  to  develop 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  Siberia  by 
way  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Kara  Sea,  and  the  Gulfs  of  the 
Ob  and  Yenisei  Rivers.  Perhaps  next  summer  we  Siberians 
may  welcome  the  starry  flag  in  our  midst.  And  we  would 
appreciate  receiving  your  catalogs,  so  that  we  may  get 
acquainted  with  your  goods. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  Siromyatnikov 

Telegraph  address:  Tobolsk,  Siromyatnikov,  Tel.  No.  71. 
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